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—$——— PIECES OF WORK IN THE 
WORLD: MEBBE:-ONE CLIP WITH A SHARP 
AXE WILL LOP OFF A BIRCH SAPLIN’: BUT IT 
TAKES A GOOD MANY CLIPS WITH THE 
SAME AXE TO FELL A TREE WITH LUMBER 
IN IT—BUT WHEN YOU GIT IT DOWN 
YOU'VE GOT SOMETHIN’—CALEB PEASLEE 








OLD HOME WEEK 


is foreshadowed in the issue of The Companion for July 31. What 
could be a better reminder of the country than “Old Swimmin’ 
Holes,”—the article by the Rev. Francis E. Clark,—or than Cephas 
Tyrannus, a tale of the old home farm by Mr. Stephens, or than 
Flaming Stubble, a story of harvest in the wheat lands by R. D. Galt, 
or than The Wingfield Pageant, a story full of the savor of village 
lifein New England? Editorial Page, Miscellany Page and Children’s 
Page will each pay its tribute also to the charm of the country home. 
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PREVENTION OF HEART FAILURE 


F all the organs of the body the heart, 
perhaps even more than the stomach, is 
subject to the greatest abuse; but. far 

better than the stomach it sticks to its job with 
dogged perseverance and yields only when 
further endurance is impossible. It is often 
astonishing to see a terribly damaged heart 
beating away, perhaps a little irregularly, but 
still with sufficient force to pump the blood 
through the body even when the owner con- 
tinues in his ignorance or in his unconquerable 
self-indulgence to add cruelly to its burdens. 

We have often discussed in these articles the 
cause and onset of heart disease, and here we 
shall note only what measures a person should 
take to preserve the remaining strength of an 
injured heart and lighten its task. Those meas- 
ures concern chiefly diet and exercise or exer- 
tion. Only general rules can be given, since 
each patient is a problem in himself, and what 
would be good for one with valvular disease and 
hypertrophied heart might be bad for a sufferer 
with a dilated heart. 

A most important thing in the dietary régime 
of the cardiac patient is the size of the meals. 
Heavy meals should always be avoided; it is 
better to eat sparingly four or five times a day 
than to follow the usual plan of a light break- 
fast and a hearty dinner. The same rule applies 
in the case of fluids; drink only a little at a time. 
It is seldom necessary to give up tea and coffee 
entirely, for in most cases a cup of coffee at 
breakfast and a cup of tea at luncheon or in 
the afternoon will do no harm. The diet should 
be largely vegetarian, but vegetables such as 
cabbage that provoke flatulence should be 
barred. Chicken and fish may be taken in 
moderation, but not red meats or meat broths. 
It is generally wise to cut down smoking and if 
there is pain or shortness of breath to stop it 
altogether. Mental excitement is dangerous, 
and one of its most fatal forms is after-dinner 
speaking; many a life has been prematurely 
snuffed out in that way. 

The question of exercise can be decided only 
by the physician, for in some cases a walk of 
three or four miles every day is life-saving, 
whereas in others rest is absolutely essential. 
In any case violent exertion such as playing 
tennis, mounting stairs rapidly or running to 
catch a train or a street car must be considered 
as out of the question. The one word that the 
sufferer should ever keep in mind and act upon 
is moderation. 
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THE ADOPTED GRANDMOTHER 


“| MUST say that I am greatly disappointed 
| in Mrs. Crosby,” declared Mrs. Mitchel, 
president of the governing board for the 
Home for the Aged. “She doesn’t exactly 
complain, but Mrs. Holmes tells me she is 
extremely depressed. She eats almost nothing 
and cannot be roused to interest in anything. 
I’ve been in to talk with her myself. I’ve tried 
to make her see how fortunate she is to have a 
comfortable home for the rest of her life. She 
agrees to everything I say, but looks at me with 
such baffling eyes.’ 

“Has she any relatives?” The question 
came from Mrs. Mann, who was new to the 
board and moreover was the youngest person 
there. 

“I believe,” the president replied, “that _she 
has a son married and living in the West. It is 
hissecond wife. He has a little boy whom Mrs. 
Crosby had with her for a year. Somebody said 
that she had expected to live with him, but the 
wife objected, and that she was quite broken 
up when she had to give up the little boy. It’s 
sad of course,, but we have to expect changes in 
life. The only way is to take them as easily as 
possible.” ‘ 

“‘I—I suppose so,’’ Mrs. Mann replied, and 
then blushed hotly because she knew in her 
heart that she didn’t believe anything of the 
kind. “Suppose it were Jacky,’’ she said to her- 
self..“‘I’d want to die!” 
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Jacky was waiting after the board meeting; 
he had come in the car with his father. 

“We’re going downtown on an errand,” his 
mother said. “Then Jacky and I are going to 
have a great adventure together.” 

Jacky’s rosy face shone with delight. Down- 
town he helped mother buy some peppermints 
—no, he couldn’t have any yet, but by and by 
perhaps. Then they rode back to the home. The 
board ladies all had left; Jacky and his mother 
went alone to Mrs. Crosby’s room. 

She was sitting listlessly by the window. Her 
face did not brighten when she saw Mrs. Mann, 
but at sight of Jacky she trembled all over. Mrs. 
Mann took the boy’s little hand and led him 
over to the window. 

“Mrs. Crosby,” she said, “Jacky and I have 
come to ask you to adopt us. You see in one 
way he is a very poor little boy; he hasn’t any 
grandmother. And every little boy ought to 
have one and see her at least every week. 
Jacky, you were going to give Grandma Crosby 
that box. 

“It’s peppermints,” Jacky explained. “And 
mother said she thought you’d give me one.’ 

Mrs. Crosby was already fumbling at the 
string. There were two red spots on her old 
cheeks, and her eyes were brilliant. 

“Why, you ain’t old a bit!’’ cried Jacky. 
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HOW THE SPIDER BROUGHT 
THE FIRE 


UCKY was it for all the animals that there 
are spiders that have egg sacs resembling 
bowls, for otherwise all the creatures of 

the forest would have had to go without fire. 
At least so we are assured in a Cherokee myth. 
Natural History thus tells the pretty story, in 
which a spider played the part of Prometheus: 
In the beginning there was no fire, and the 
world was cold. In time, however, the thunders 
placed fire in a hollow tree on an island. The 
animals gazed enviously at the smoke that 
curled upward from the concealed bonfire, 
knowing that there was warmth there, yet at a 
loss how to obtain it. So they held a council, 
and as a result the raven set out on the quest. 
He reached the island and the tree, but all 
that he bore back with him as a result of his 
adventure was scorched and blackened feathers. 
The little screech owl next made the trial. He 
reached the tree, but while he was hesitating 
what to do next a blast of fiery air arose and 
nearly burned out his eyes, which are red to 
this day. Other owls tried in their turn, but 
with no better success. Then the black snake 
tried, and today he bears a covering of sooty 
scales as a badge of his ineffectual hardihood. 
Daunted by the failure of their fellows, the 
remaining animals managed to find the weight- 
iest of reasons for not venturing to go. Not so 
the spider, however. She wove a little tusti- 
bowl of her silk and, fastening it to her back, 
set forth on her adventure. Reaching the 


island, she crept through the grass to the tree.|’ 


and snatched up a little ember of fire, which 
she placed in her bowl and returned with it to 
the expectant animals. 
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A MESSAGE FROM TWO HARD- 
BOILED EGGS 


MONG the amusing incidents of the war 
that have cropped up since peace made 
it possible to tell them is this incident, 

which Mr. William Le Queux tells in Things 
I Know: 

There was once an operator at the Crook- 
haven wireless station named Binns, whose 
breakfasts for three hundred and sixty-five 
days every year consisted of two hard-boiled 
eggs. During the war he was an operator in 
a very important position in the Grand Fleet. 
One day a certain secret signal was required 
to be sent ashore; the utmost secrecy in sending 
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Stage directions for this scene from William Vaughn Moody’s play, *‘The Great 


Divide,” call for a woman’s muffled scream. a pistol shot, and the crash of break- 
ing furniture. The microphone on the right sends them all, to your home. 


An Exciting Evening 


Here are four of the WGY 
Players (the world’s first 
radio dramatic company) 
at a thrilling climax which 
almost turns sound into 
sight. 


WGY and KGO are 
the broadcasting sta- 
tions of the General 
Electric Company at 
Schenectady and 
Oakland. Each, at 
times, is a concert 
hall, a lecture room, 
a news bureau, a 
theatre, or a place of 
worship, 


Tune in, some evening, 
on one of their productions. 
You will be surprised to 
find how readily your 
imagination will supply 
stage and setting. 
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was necessary. He puzzled for a moment and 
then with his hand upon the Morse key tapped | 
out these extraordinary words, which no doubt | 
puzzled every German who was listening in: | 

“Two hard-boiled eggs transmitting. | 
Urgent.” | 

He rapped that out half a dozen times, and | 
the stations round the coast were much mysti- | 
fied. But Crookhaven station sprang alert at 
once. They knew it was Binns. They took his | 
secret message for the Admiralty and replied: | 
“O. K.! Two hard- boiled eggs.”” The result of | 
that code message is said to have been the | 
sinking of a German cruiser. 
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CHECKING UP ON MAMMA 
O* the younger generation! When they do 


not shock their elders with their frivolity | 

they confound them with their sophisti- | | 
cation. The boy in this anecdote was an English | 
boy; so he did not come from Boston, as might | 
otherwise be supposed. The London ‘Humorist 
tells the story. 

“What are you reading, Charley?” asked the 
little boy’s mother. 

“It’s a book entitled Child Training that I 
borrowed from Mrs. Jones,” 
son. | 

“Do you find it amusing?’ inquired his 
mother, laughing. 

“I’m not reading it for that,” replied the 
boy severely. ‘“‘I merely wanted to see if I had 
been brought up properly.” 


replied the young | . 





















OU may be a future BABE RUTH, 

EVERETT SCOTT, WALTER 
JOHNSON or FRANK FRISCH, they 
all started just where you are today. 


If you were to ask any one of these great 
players what glove he uses, and what glove 
or mitt is the best for you, he would say : 


_“D & M The Lucky Dog Kind.” 


Hundreds of other big league players use these 
gloves and mitts, so you, being a future big 
leaguer, should also use them. 


ASK For 


If the dealer in your town doesn't carry D & M 
GOODS, send to us. Write us anyway and get 
your name on our mailing list. 


Do you know the secrets of curve pitching? 





Send for our FREE illustrated folder 
showing how to throw a drop, 
knuckle ball, fade-away, etc. 


Send Colm bats Catalog vate ms Gel (om olore) se 
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HEN Bert Larsen of Iowa 
finished his course in the 
Great Lakes Naval Radio 
School he hoped that his first 
duty would be at sea. That his older brother 
Gus was already a first-class operator on a 
Great Northeastern Coast Line steamer had 
turned his thoughts to the sea. It was a blow 
when his assignment directed him to “pro- 
ceed to Stag Island Radio Compass Station 
and report to radio man in charge.’”’ He be- 
lieved that the order meant a long term of 
monotonous duty on a little island away 
from any possible thrills. 

That his post was insignificant he realized 
afresh when he inquired of the station agent 
of the little seaside town on the North 
Atlantic where the Stag Island Compass 
Station was situated. The agent looked at 
the short, stubby youth of nineteen who 
wore the uniform of the navy with a third- 
class “crow” on his sleeve and replied 
shortly: 

“Never heard of it. If it’s Stag Island you 
want, you’ll probably have to get some one 
at the Coast Guard station to run you out.” 

“But there’s a naval compass station 
there just the same,” declared Bert quietly. 
“How do I reach the Coast Guard station, 
please?” 

“Go straight down this street to the post 
office; then take the road to the left, which 
leads into the shore road at Gull’s Neck. 
From there you’ll see the Coast Guard sta- 
tion with its flag. Reckon you'll have to hoof 
it unless you want to pay a couple of dollars 
for some one to run you out,” added the 
agent a little more civilly. 

Bert paused only long enough to get a 
bite to eat in a lunch wagon near the station; 
then he started on his lonesome journey to 
what looked to him like the end of nowhere. 
His first real glimpse of the sea as he ap- 
proached Gull’s Neck gave him a thrill 
that helped to cheer him up, however. The 
pounding, roaring mass of white froth that 
was shooting over a reef, the screaming sea 
gulls and an unlimited stretch of blue that 
offered only a stormy, watery barrier be- 
tween him and far-off Spain stirred his 
imagination in a way that made the Great 
Lakes seem insignificant. 

“Run you out? Surest thing you know,” 
said a man off duty at the Coast Guard sta- 
tion. “It’s only a short half mile from 
shore.” 

He guided the landlubber in the uniform 
of the navy to a motor boat. ‘Good this is a 
calm day,” said the olive-drabbed Coast 
Guard man. “Sometimes it’s no cinch to 
run ’er out of this rocky cove. Nearly stove 
her bottom out last night when we went out 
for a lobsterman who got his engine 
stalled out there aways.” 

“Calm!” thought the boy from 
Towa. “I wonder what it is like when 
it’s stormy!’ Aloud he said: “I should 
think you fellows 
would be part of 
the navy?” 
















DRAWINGS 


Bert’s heart almost stopped beating 


“The job is some different,”’ was the reply, 
“and I guess a whole lot more monotonous. 
We work under the Treasury Department. 
We walk the beach or take our turn up in 
that tower over the station looking for 
trouble—wrecks and such. When they need 
us we go out and pick ’em up.” 

“T should think they’d have to call you by 
radio if they want you way out?” 

“Cutters pick those up, like the wreck on 
Kettle Rock Shoals last week, only they got 
there too late. We look for rockets, but most 
of our trouble comes from the small boats 
we can spot from the shore.” 

“T guess you have to learn signalling?” 
said Bert. 

“Bet your life we do, and about as much 
as you fellows. Blinker system and such. 
There’s your chief standing in front of your 
shack now. His name’s Cromlin.” 

Bert looked up and saw ahead of him the 
island that was to be his post of duty, and a 
bare, rocky island it was! On its highest 
point was a little wooden tower. Outside the 
entrance stood a youngish-looking man 
garbed in the uniform of a chief petty 
officer of the navy. 

“Not much of a journey out there now,” 
said the Coast Guard man, “but wait some- 
time when you have a high sea and you'll 
find it as much as your life’s worth to land 
there and make that wharf.” 

The wharf was scarcely more than four 
boards nailed together; stilted over the 
rocks, it looked as if it had been built up by 
man and torn down by the sea a good many 
times. The Coast Guard launch ran easily 
alongside, and the newest radio man at the 
Stag Island Station jumped out to meet his 
chief. 
| “Hello, there!’ said the young chief 
warmly and with the usual lack of ceremony 
between a chief petty officer and his men on 
a shore station. “What are you doing with 
that sea bag out here?” 

“Don’t I quarter here?” asked Bert in 
astonishment. 

“Hardly; government’ hasn’t given us 
quarters and a real station yet, and this 
shack is only about big enough for two 
men to sit comfortably in,” said Chief 
Cromlin. “The Coast Guard 


od a puts us up; it’s a wonder some 
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one didn’t tell you. Well, we’ll take it ashore 
later. Ever run a motor dory?” 

“A little,” answered Bert doubtfully as he 
looked at the breakers. 

“That’s good; we have to be our own 
engineers here, for that’s the only way we 
can get on and off duty. It looks as though 
you’d got here at about the right time. 
We’ve been short a fourth man on the sta- 
tion for over a week, and Craymore, the 
other man, went ashore last night with a bad 
cold. I’ve been standing a sixteen-hour 
watch and waiting for a relief; I guess you’re 
it, although it’s not the usual thing to make 
a new man stand watch alone right away. 
Ever do any compass work?” 

“Been looking it up a bit, but I’m just 
from the school, you know,” said Bert. 

“Well, I’ll make sure of you before I leave 
you. Naval compass work 1s in a class all by 
itself, and sometimes you'll sit in this station 
all day without enough to do to keep you 
awake; but when weather conditions ball up 
navigation you'll do seven days’ work in 
one.’ 

Bert walked into the little shack and 
looked at the radio equipment with interest. 
There was the numbered wheel and the re- 
ceiving set, a Morse key and a typewriter to 
the right of that; those articles with a filing 
board, two chairs, a well-filled bookshelf, a 
navy clock and a.stove seemed to crowd the 
diminutive station to the limit of its capacity. 

“This shows you where we are,”’ said the 
chief, pointing to a plotting chart hanging on 
the wall. “Up there on the left you see our 
station; fifty miles up the coast you see the 
control station under which we operate. 
Then comes Boar Head a hundred miles 
farther along, and last of all the Ninth Cliff 
Station. We all work under the same con- 
trol station, which does all the direct com- 
municating with the ships and is the head- 
quarters of the district communication su- 
perintendent. When a ship wants to know if 
she’s headed right she asks for bearings, and 
the control station has them test on us by 
merely repeating her call for about fifty 
seconds while we listen in. As we have 
had no radio sending apparatus, we merely 
telegraph in our bearings by land wire to the 
control station, and the control station shoots 
it out. After the control station has given 
the ship the bearings from Stag Island, 
Boar’s Head and Ninth Cliff the navigator 
on board is able to figure out his location 
very accurately. You may understand all 
that, but you'll need to work it out in 
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practice to get it clear, if you haven’t already 
done it before. There’s the control station 
calling us on the wire now.” 

The chief sat down to the key as the land 
wire conveyed a click. Bert listened in and 
heard an operator at the control station 
signal from the district communication su- 
perintendent that a fourth man would be 
sent in to fill up the quota of the station the 
following day; then he heard the chief report 
the arrival of the new man. Almost immedi- 
ately came instructions to listen in for 
bearings. 

“Listen in here and let me see if you can 
handle it,” said the chief. 

Bert slipped into a chair and put the re- 
ceiver on his head. From out of the air a 
faint dah di dah began to spell out the let- 
ters “KGE.” 

“That means that the ship KGE, whoever 
she is, is testing on us,”’ said the chief, with 
his head close to the receiver at Bert’s left 
ear. “Now turn that wheel until you get it at 
its faintest. Now turn it until you really 
lose it. How is that? All right; the numbers 
under the marker on that wheel say one hun- 
dred and sixty. Jot it down on that paper 
and then call the control station; NAD is 
their call. There, you have them. Say BB 
one hundred and sixty, and careful there 
that you have it straight! Now in plain 
American you have told them that bearings 
on the good ship KGE shows her one hun- 
dred and sixty from Stag Island. Let’s hope 
that you’ve got it straight, or the powers 
that be will break you before pay day, and 
you'll wish yourself back on the farm,” 
finished the chief good-naturedly. 

Bert laughed somewhat nervously, but 
didn’t say anything immediately, for he was 
listening to the dah di dah from the control 
station fifty miles away as it was relaying 
his message out to some ship at sea. Already 
he was feeling the thrill of being one of the 
important arms of the United States Navy. 

The chief, who was wise beyond his years, 
guessed what the boy was thinking. ‘You 
see,” he said, “the old U. S. Navy relies on 
you quite some to safeguard navigation even 
though they do stick you out on this for- 
saken island. Now before I leave you Ill see 
if you can tell me just where that ship is.” 

Bert looked over at the plotting chart on 
the wall and studied it for a minute. At each 
point that showed a compass station there 
hung a white string with a thumbtack on the 
end. “Our bearings,” began Bert confidently, 
“said one hundred and sixty, so we will place 
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the other end of our string at the one hun- 
dred and sixty point, which is in the direction 
of the vessel. If Boar’s Head showed one 
hundred, her string is put there, and Ninth 
Cliff at eighty would be there. Now the place 
where those three strings cross is the location 
of the vessel.” 

“Fine,” said the chief; “you haven't 
passed up your opportunities to learn. Well, 
I’m leaving you for chow and an eight-hour 
snooze. If you don’t mind getting yours 
stale for just once, you can have what’s left in 
my lunch box for your supper. When I come 
back I’ll try to bring one of the Coast Guard 
men to show you the way ashore tonight. 
There’s a spotlight on the shelf for you to 
use if you need it.” 

When Chief Cromlin had gone Bert 
scanned the chart on the wall alongside of 
him, which showed the position of the com- 
pass stations that were working with him. 
Midway between the names “Stag Island” 
and ‘Ninth Cliff’ were the words “Kettle 
Rock Shoals.’’ The Coast Guard man who 
had run him out had mentioned them, and 
Bert remembered a picture in a newspaper 
supplement that he had seen on the train; 
under it was the caption, ‘‘Vessel wrecked on 
Kettle Rock Shoals.” As he looked out of the 
window that picture seemed very real, and 
he reflected that one of his duties was to 
prevent just such tragedies of the sea. 

The thought that his brother could easily 
be under his protection, and probably was, 
prompted him to look up the code letters of 
his brother’s ship. There they were, KDL, 
Steamship Lampton. He had a letter from 
his brother now in his pocket, and he re- 
membered a line in it, for it repeated an in- 
junction that Gus had emphasized many 
times in a big-brother way on the ball field 
and in the old home life in Iowa before their 
parents had died and the home had been 
broken up: ‘Use your head, son; use your 
head.” And in the letter there it was again: 
“So you are in the navy now; well, just re- 
member this: you may just get by when you 
do what your superior officers tell you to do 
and remain a third-class radio man all your 
life, but the man who does a little figuring 
and studying for himself is the man who goes 
up in the navy, or anywhere else for that 
matter. Use your head, son.” 

Bert thought it over as the wind blew 
against his frail shack and seemed almost to 
lift it off the rocks. A little later the closing 
darkness shut out his view of the ocean, but 
he could hear the great waves pounding 
against the seaward side of his island. He 
wondered how a Coast Guard crew could 
weather such seas if they were called out for 
a wreck, and then again he thought of his 
brother. Just: suppose that wreck had been 
the Lampton! 

Dah di dah. What was that? He turned the 
compass coil in an effort to hear it plainer, 
and then on the land wire came the signal 
that bearings were wanted. ‘“KDM.” Bert 
smiled. ‘False alarm,” he said to himself 
as he turned his wheel and listened to sig- 
nals before wiring them in. 

“Hello,” ticked the land wire from the 
control station in a chatty aside. “Who are 
you?” 

“New man, Bert Larsen, from the Great 
Lakes Station.” 

“Well, this will be a good night to break 
you in, for the wind’s dying down, and it’s 
hazing up. Use your head and get your bear- 
ings straight, or the D. C.S. will come down 
on you like a ton of brick.” 

There it was again, “Use your head!’ 
Bert was anxious to continue the conversa- 
tion, but the friendly man at the control 
station had shut off, and quietness reigned 
for a long time. 

It must have been about ten o’clock when 
through the air came the call “KDL!” His 
brother’s ship! The uncanniness of it made 
his heart jump. Oh, how he wished that he 
had a transmitter and could say “Hello, 
Gus!’ if it so happened that his brother were 
standing duty. 

Then he heard the eight-hundred-meter 
wave at the control station pound out bear- 
ings, “Bearings from Ninth Cliff is one hun- 
dred and sixty,” and realized that the Ninth 
Cliff Station had picked up the Lampton’s 
call before he had. Funny that he hadn’t 
heard from the control station; but he in- 
stinctively turned his wheel and got his 
bearings. It read “fifty,” and he started to 
transmit it to the control station, but the 
wire was dead. He was more puzzled than 
alarmed, but a sudden thought prompted 
him to juggle two of the strings on the plot- 
ting chart. The bearings from Ninth Cliff 
and his own showed that the Lampton must 
be dangerously close to Kettle Rock Shoals. 

Bert’s heart almost stopped beating. He 
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pounded again on the telegraph key in an 
endeavor to notify the control station. He 
had the message all formulated in his mind. 
“Rush! At 10.02 bearings on KDL show her 
dangerously near Kettle Rock Shoals. Bear- 
ings from Stag Island fifty, from Ninth Cliff 
a hundred and sixty.’’ But the dead wire 
wouldn’t let him say it. 

Vainly he pounded the land key. What 
was the matter? Without the bearings that 
he could furnish the chances were that the 
control station was powerless to issue any 
warning, and the Lampton would go down in 
the dark and fog of the night. The fog on the 
sea had begun to thicken as the wind died 
down, but he could still see the lights of the 
Coast Guard station on the shore side. If he 
could only get word to the lookout in the 
tower over at the station, he could easily 
telephone from there. But how could he? 
The clock showed that there was no chance 
of the chief’s coming out to relieve him for 
two hours yet; therefore there was no boat; 
and there was no telephone. ‘Use your head, 
son!’ Yes, but how could he use it now? 
Then like a flash he thought of the blinker 
system and what the Coast Guard man had 
told him. Why not blink a warning to the 
lookout at the tower? 

He picked the flashlight from the shelf 
and rushed out of the station to a high point 
of rock. Now if that flashlight didn’t fail him! 


Rapidly he began to flash it off and on to at- 
tract the attention of the man up in the 
tower. Suppose the towerman should take it 
for a small boat coming in and ignore it! He 
flashed again, but there was no response, and 
his heart sank, for minutes were precious. 
Then he moved out farther towards the end 
of the island and tried again. He was on the 
point of rushing back and trying the land 
wire again when suddenly from the shore 
there came an answering flash, and Bert be- 
gan to signal: 

“Telephone to control station at navy 
yard. Wire down. Bearings on KDL show 
her in danger of Kettle Rock Shoals. Our 
bearings fifty at 10.02. Warn her.” He re- 
peated it, and then an answering OK made 
him feel that he was understood. 

He went back to the station and put the 
receiver on his head while he waited for what 
seemed a century for the warning signals 
going through the air—signals that would 
prove that he had conveyed the message. 
Then like a bass drum, out of the night came 
a message on an eight-hundred-meter wave: 
“KDL. Your bearings show you danger- 
ously near Kettle Rock Shoals. Stag Island 
fifty at 10.02.” 

There was no answer, and the new naval 
operator held his breath; probably they had 
already struck or would soon be sending out 
SOS signals. With nervous fingers Bert 
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turned his wheel, fearful lest he should not 
catch the message if it did come. He could 
see again the picture of that pounding surf 
on a mass of jagged rock and a vessel being 
dashed to pieces by the unrelenting power of 
the sea. 

Then suddenly came the message that 
made Bert glad the fates had detailed him to 
the Stag Island Compass Station and had 
led him to see the real importance of his job. 
“Captain Jones sends his hearty thanks 
for accurate bearings. Your warning came 
oe, in the nick of time, for we just missed 

er. 

With a shaking hand Bert again tried the 
land key, feeling that he must shout hurrah 
at somebody. Suduenly the wire came to 
life and clicked a message that interrupted 
his: ‘Say, old-timer, you're all right; the 
duty officer’s been asking who you are. 
—e he thinks you'll be the D. C. S. some 

ay. 

“Thanks,’’ wired back Bert. ‘Would you 
mind telling Larsen on board KDL that his 
brother at the Stag Island Station has been 
following his instructions and using his 
head?” 

“Sorry, old-timer, but it’s against regula- 
tions. You’ll have to do your bragging by 
mail. I will send him seventy-three, which 
means your best regards,’’ said the friendly 
man at the control station. 


THE WINGF IELD PAGEANT - Sy Ralph D. Paine 








Chapter Two 
Town meeting 


HE plans for the Wingfield 

Pageant were undisturbed 

by the eloquent outbreak 

of Sidney Torr. Like many 

another hero, he suffered 
martyrdom for the sake of his convictions. 
For a week he was released from bondage 
only during school hours, and for good meas- 
ure a eord of wood to saw and split was 
added to his punishment—which withdrew 
him from public affairs. He gleaned the gossip 
of the town from faithful Joe Runnels. 

“The pageant woman, Miss Isabelle Han- 
son,’’ said Joe, “certainly has the committee 
eating out of her hand, Sid. Your dad has put 
an article in the warrant appropriating a 
thousand dollars to be voted at town meet- 
ing. And he is pestering everybody to sub- 
scribe on the side. He loosened up for two 
hundred out of his own jeans, and you know 
how tight he generally is.” 

“Stubborn!” was Sidney’s bitter comment. 
“You can’t argue with him. Look what hap- 
pened to me. And they won’t even let me 
present my views at town meeting. What 
does the minister say? A man under forty 
isn’t so apt to get fossilized.” 

“He hopes the pageant will bring the peo- 
ple together. You know what he means; mix 
up the town and college, make folks forget 
their family feuds and ructions, and all that 
stuff. He says it will be worth the money 
if it does.” 

“What about Conky Ryder and his bunch, 
Joe? They’d make a lovely interp’etive 
tableau.” 

“There are worse outlaws than Conky, 
Sid. His feelings were seriously hurt when 
you called him a liar and I poked him in the 
jaw. He swore to me yesterday that he 
didn’t steal any fox from our trap. But un- 
less I am near and handy you'd better keep 
out of his way. He says he’s going to make a 








total ruin of you next time you bat an eye at 
him ” 


“Joe, old man, I simply can’t be bothered 
with him,” earnestly declared Sidney. “I’ve 
got this pageant on my mind. You can help 
the cause by licking Conky-once in a while. 
You see, this Miss Isabelle Hanson is a pro- 
fessional, and I’m an amateur. They take 
her word for it. Here she blows into our town 
in the dead of winter when the genuine old 
Wingfield is all covered with snow. She don’t 
get it at all! And when I kindly offer some 
valuable ideas I get thrown out on my ear.” 

“Looks more to me like too much initi’- 
tive, Sid. I guess you went and did it again. 
It did seem as if that black eye might hold 
you for a while.” 

As was bound to happen, the story of the 
Torr boy’s latest escapade soon filtered 
through the town. He had surpassed himself 
this time. It was most amusing. Reading the 
riot act to the college president, the minister, 
the judge and the first selectman! No com- 
mittee could have more dignity and influence 
than they. The anniversary celebration 
could safely be left in their hands. If it was 
to be a pageant, they were competent to 
hire somebody to manage it. Poor Sidney 
was cruelly teased by his schoolmates, who 
called him “Old Citizen Fix-it’’ and begged 
him to write a poem with that title. 

The first word of sympathy came from the 
jovial owner of the livery stable, Frank 
Creecy. He had a heart of gold and loved a 
joke better than a square meal. In this in- 
stance there was a personal element in his 
fellow-feeling. A difference of opinion over 
a horse trade had left him with a grudge 
against Mr. David Torr. A possible chance 
to ruffle the temper of that shrewd merchant 
tickled Frank’s sense of humor. From a dou- 
ble sleigh he hailed the young martyr. 

“Jump in, Sid,” he cried. ‘‘I hear you're 
just bustin’ with bright ideas these days. 
I’m surprised your buttons don’t pop off. It 
makes me ashamed of a town that’s too 
dumb to appreciate you. Glad to hear you 
gave that Miss Hanson crittur a call-down. 
I drove her to the station. She called me ‘my 
man’ and tried to tip me with a ten cent 
piece. And her nose in the air? Lord save us! 
When it comes to pageants she don’t know 
what she’s talkin’ about, does she, Sid?” 

“Not for Wingfield, Frank,” was the 
grateful response. “‘All that caught her eye 
was the college and the main street.” 

“Called us decayed, didn’t she?” pursued 
the livery-stable owner with a twinkle 
of mischief. 

“Yes, and you oughter heard the 
way she said it!” 

“So I was tellin’ the farmers out 
the back roads, Sid. Some of ’em 
never set eyes on a pageant. 
Jake Edgerly wanted to know 
if it was ketchin’ like measles. 
They showed real interest. 
There'll be a big turn-out at 
March town meetin’.” 

“Yes, and do what the com- 
mittee says,’’ observed Sidney 
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and sighed. ‘““My father has the town under 
his thumb when it comes to votes.” 

Frank Creecy flicked his off horse with the 
whip and chuckled. 

‘Seems to me,’ he said, “he’s up for elec- 
tion again this year. This pageant plank in 
his platform will be a powerful help. The 
town’ll give him the credit for putting it 
over. A great thing for Wingfield—cal’lated 
to put her on the map.” 

_“T s’pose so. Anything that dad gets be- 
hind is sure to win. I wish I hadn’t riled him 
up. I don’t dare mention pageants within 
forty rods of him.” 

“Well, Sid, you can drop around to the 
stable any night after supper and romance 
all you like. Some of the peasantry is usu- 
ally campin’ around the stove. And nobody 
will sniff at your notions, however flighty 
they be. The younger generation has all the 
brains these days, so they tell me. And I’ve 
hauled enough freshmen back and forth to 
be sure of it.” 

In the old-fashioned democracy of Wing- 
field no one was more popular than Frank 
Creecy. For years he had endeared himself 
by generous deeds and unfailing good nature. 
Occasionally one of the college faculty set, 
newly arrived, might erect the barrier of 
social caste against a stable keeper, but he 
laughed and said it took all sorts of queer 
folks to make a world. And he’d known men 
to go through college and even turn into 
professors without hurting ’em a mite. 

Sidney Torr accepted the invitation to 
drop into the shabby little office beside the 
stable. It was a congenial refuge now that he 
was at odds with his father and ridiculed by 
his own friends. At first Frank Creecy and 
his cronies coaxed him into expounding his 
views merely for the sake of diversion, but 
they soon discovered that he knew more 
about the history of Wingfield than all of 
them put together. It was his ruling passion, 
and he had the precious gift of imagination 
to make the past live again. They ceased to 
banter him. Neighbors joined the group— 
the elderly postmaster with his dry wit and 
rich fund of traditions, the village black- 
smith with an eagle eye and a mighty voice 
that rattled the windows, the retired major 
who had won his medals in campaigns 
against the Apaches. To hear the tales of 
their ancestors as Sidney related them was 
more entertaining than swapping threadbare 
comment. They rummaged their own mem- 
ories for the legends handed down from 
father to son. It was like weaving a 
tapestry of many colored threads. 

Blissfully enjoying his hobby, Sid- 
ney was blind to another aspect of 
the situation. Nothing was said to 
warn him. Innocently enough he had 
thrown a monkey wrench into 
the machinery of town politics. 
Whenever wicked Frank Creecy 
drove out into the country on 
his various errands he stopped 
at this farmhouse or that to 
warm his hands and drink a 
cup of coffee. 
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“Heard the talk about the pageant?” 
he would say with a genial laugh. “You 
don’t weigh more’n two hundred, do 

ou, Ellen? The woman from Boston 

as picked you to come flutterin’ across 
the campus, draped in cheesecloth, as 
the spirit of-the dawn. I saw ’em do it 
at Rye Beach last summer when I 
drove a party down in my auto. Honest, 
I had to shut my eyes. I don’t see how 
the town can spend three thousand 
dollars on a pageant when you can put 
all the clothes in an umbrella.”’ 

“Mercy, Frank, how you do talk! 
Our town will never stand for anything 
like that!” 

“Tt’s got to. Maybe the minister’ll 

censor it. But David Torf aims to jam 
the thing through, and he’s harder to 
budge than so much granite. He’s tied 
up with the college on a real-estate deal. 
You know that lot he wants to sell ’em 
for a dormitory. Naturally he won’t 
oppose holdin’ the pageant on the 
campus.” 

“But, Frank Creecy, old Wingfield 
was here for centuries before the college 
was thought of. And it’s the town’s 
money that has to be voted. If David 
Torr is behavin’ that way, he ain’t fit 
to hold office!” 

“That’s what I say, Ellen. And you 
can tell your husband so when he comes 
in from the barn.” 

A few days before the annual town 
meeting in March Sidney began to 
hear rumors. For once in his career he 
had started something that seemed likely 
to have a lively finish. Thanks to Frank 
Creecy and the sessions round the cast-iron 
stove, old Wingfield was keenly interested 
in pageantry and politics. The two topics 
were linked together. For a dozen years Mr. 
David Torr had controlled the board of 
selectmen. His wishes had been dominant in 
the selection of the two other members. He 
was a rugged dictator of the town’s affairs. 
In time the best of folk grow weary of being 
bossed, even though the boss be honest and 
competent. 

The opposition had lagged for lack of a 
popular issue. Attempts to oust David Torr 
had been mere talk and flurry. He had let 
the votes speak for him. A reticent man, he 
had never consulted public opinion. He did 
his duty by Wingfield as he saw it and be- 
lieved himself indispensable. Therefore when 
his friends warned him that trouble was 
brewing he gruffly called it ridicu- 
lous. He refused to listen to the 
hints that his own flighty boy was 
at the bottom of it. Such nonsense 
was incredible! 

The minister felt uneasy. He was 

new to the parish and unfamiliar 
with local politics. It was 
unwise for him to become en- 
tangled with them. For the 
good of the town he was 
anxious to see the pageant 
succeed. If it should bring dis- 
cord instead of harmony, the 
whole purpose would be de- 
feated. To David Torr he 
ventured to suggest that the 
committee be enlarged to rep- 
resent more of the old village families and 
farming districts. There was some feeling 
in the matter. The talented Miss Isabelle 
Hanson had been tactless perhaps; she 
was unacquainted with the peculiar condi- 
tions of a small town like this with a college 
in it. 
“All smoke and no fire, parson,” was the 
dogged response. “It won’t amount to 
shucks. Some of Frank Creecy’s devilment. 
Wait till you know him better. He’s too 
much of a joker to cut any figger in town 
meetin’ elections. This committee stands 
as it is. You couldn’t pick a better one to 
represent all the different interests. The 
scheme will go through as nice as a May 
morning. And the Wingfield Pageant’ll make 
the whole state of New Hampshire sit up and 
take notice.” 

Young Joe Runnels expressed a different 
view when he went with Sidney to visit 
their traps on a Saturday morning. A canny 
lad was Joseph and had none of the handi- 
caps of budding genius. Unlike Sidney, he 
often thought before he spoke. The doings 
of his elders interested him. He was always 
trying to find out why they enjoyed playing 
their queer game of politics. . 

“T suppose you know Frank Creecy in- 
tends to run against your dad for selectman, 
Sid,” said he. “It’s to be sprung as a surprise 
in town meeting.” 

“For heaven’s sake, Joe! Don’t josh me.” 
Sidney turned pale. He foresaw frightful 
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They ceased to banter him. 


complications. ‘Has it anything to do with 
the pageant?” 

“Yeu bet,’”’ Runnels answered. ‘Frank 
says he conceives it to be his duty to 
guard the morals of Wingfield. After two 
hundred and fifty years of God-fearing his- 
tory he don’t propose to see us demoralized, 
hock, line and sinker.” 

“Oh, that’s just his foolishness. He can’t 
help it. You mean to tell me he thinks he can 
beat my father?” 

“Frank has heaps of friends, Sid. He al- 
ways refused to run for office. This is his 
chance to show David Torr where he gets 
off, he says. All that talk you handed him in 
the stable office was just what he wanted. 
He is surely loaded for bear.” 

“Trying to scare me, aren’t you?” ex- 
claimed Sidney, but his voice lacked con- 
viction. “Town meeting will get a big laugh 
out of Frank, and then everybody will vote 

the same old way. Father has too 
many of ’em sewed up.” 

{ “Maybe so, but you better watch 
j out,” Joe advised him. “If anything 
happens and your dad tracks it to 
ycu—oh, boy! He’ll stop at nothing 
less’n murder. You can have what 
money I’ve saved to help buy 
a railroad ticket a foot long.” 

Sidney gulped. His active 
fancy depicted what Miss Isa- 
belle Hanson called a vivid 
tableau. But he was a chronic 
optimist. 

“You’re a false alarm, Joe,”’ 
was his easy rejoinder. “Re- 
member what happened last 
town election? One solitary 
ballot was cast against my father, and he 
stood up and asked who did it, and would 
the voter please step forward and correct his 
mistake? Besides Frank Creecy is a Lemo- 
crat. That queers him in Wingfield.” 

“Not this year. He says he is the champion 
of the antipageant party. All decayed citi- 
zens will rally to his standard, says he. Take 
Conky Ryder’s gang for instance—all his 
uncles and cousins, a dozen of ’em. Your dad 
always held ’em in line by giving them 
easy credit at his store. They’ve broken 
away. You called Conky a thief. And be- 
sides, Frank has convinced ’em that the 
pageant woman was taking a special slam 
at them.” 

“Er—I don’t know as I'll go to town 
meeting this year, Joe. I—I don’t like to 
crowd anybody out of the gallery. You can 
tell me about it.” 

“Quitter!’’ scoffed the Runnels lad. “Say, 
I should think you’d feel proud of yourself. 
Mighty few high-school boys are bright 
enough to stand a political boss on his head. 
And your own father at that!” 

“Living with my family is harder every 
year,’ was the melancholy reply. 

“You'll be rid of ’em after next Tuesday,” 
cheerfully observed Joseph. 

Sidney counted the days with a growing 
dread of calamity. His mother noticed that 
he was losing his appetite, and the mere 
mention of the word “pageant”? made him 
jump. His father was austere and aloof as 
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usual. A growing boy was a problem that he 
made no effort to understand. 

The fatal Tuesday brought a heavy snow 
storm. The March wind made it like a bliz- 
zard, but rough weather and hard travel 
failed to daunt the voters of Wingfield. 
Important issues were at stake. They filled 
the old town hall, where in 1776 an assem- 
blage of farmers and villagers had signed 
their names to this splendid document: 


_ We, the Subscribers, thinking it a Duty 
incumbent upon us all times (but more es- 
pecially at this alarming Juncture) to lend our 
Aid and Assistance for the Defense of our 
Country and of those Privileges and Liberties 
which God and our Ancestors of happy mem- 
ory have handed down to us: and as our rest- 
less and implacable Enemies are forcibly en- 
deavoring to deprive us of them: 

Therefore it behooves us to exert ourselves 
to the utmost of our power in their Defense, 
which cannot be done unless we are properly 
officered and fixed with Arms and Ammunition. 
In consideration of the above we have come 
unto the following agreement: 

That we will meet at Wingfield town house 
on the tenth day of July to choose a Chief 
Officer and two Subalterns and such other 
under officers as the Company then met shall 
think proper. And we engage that we will do 
our utmost endeavor to provide ourselves with 
well fixed Firelocks, Powder and Balls sufficient 
for them and that without any delay. 


It seemed extraordinary that sentiments 
akin to those expressed in that ancient docu- 
ment should have been aroused: almost a 
hundred and fifty years later. This modern 
cause was trifling, to be sure, but. it awaked 
the same spirit of independence. In root and 
fibre Wingfield was unchanged. It was still 
ready to rally in defense of its privileges and 
liberties. 

Drawn in spite of himself by a fearful 
fascination, Sidney Torr slunk into the gal- 
lery and stowed himself, in a shadowy cor- 
ner. He watched the crowd increase; farmers 
in fur coats stamping the snow from their 
boots, townspeople chatting in groups, 
dapper members of the college faculty, who 
flocked by themselves. At a table beside the 
moderator’s desk sat the first selectman, 
David Torr. He was busy with his official 
account books and papers. Many friends 
stepped up to shake hands with him. A 
brief word or a nod was his greeting. He was 
indifferent to the opposition that was about 
to find expression at the ballot box. 

Sidney took courage. The very sight of his 
father sitting there as unmoved as a rock was 
enough to inspire confidence that he could 
not be defeated. Behind the gallery railing 
stood Miss Isabelle Hanson as an interested 
spectator. She was absorbing local color for 
the pageant, no doubt, and she desired to 
become better acquainted with Wingfield. 
The effect, however, was unfortunate. As an 
artist she had the right to bob her hair and 
design her own clothes, but to the old fami- 
lies she was not 
soothing to look at. y 
They had heard 43 
much about her 
from jovial Frank 
Creecy, who had a 
nimble wit. 
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The talk and: laughter hushed when 
the veteran. moderator rapped the 
meeting to order. Without delay Wing- 
field proceeded to elect its town officers. 
There was suppressed excitement when 
Judge Murdock arose to say in his 
sonorous voice: 

““Mr. Moderator, I move you that the 
clerk be empowered to cast one ballot 
for David Torr as a selectman of this 
town.” 

The motion to make the election 
unanimous was promptly seconded by 
the president of the college. Put to a 
vote, it was defeated by noisy objec- 
tions. 

“You will now proceed to deposit 
your written ballots for the candidate 
of your choice,” announced the mod- 
erator. 

Nominating speeches were unusual. 
Now, however, an elderly man, gaunt 
and gray and leaning upon a cane, ad- 
vanced to the platform. His sons had 
gone away to seek a kinder destiny 
than the lonely farm on the Point 
road, with its weather-beaten build- 
ings and worn-out field, where he still 
toiled. With a quizzical smile the man, 
Jesse Woodman, wiped his spectacles 
and put them astride his nose. 

“It’s been years,” he began, “since 
I had much to say in town meeting, 
but some of my neighbors have asked 
me to get up and tell why they’re 
against David Torr. A mighty smart 
ran is Dave, and he’s always been 

faithful to the interests of the town. But 
the best of us fly the track now and then. 
There’s an article in the warrant to give a 
thousand dollars of our tax money for what 
they call a pageant. And David Torr has got 
sort of bewitched over it. He lives in the 
village within a stone’s throw of the college, 
and I suppose it’s made him intellectual 
enough to feel that life ain’t worth-living 
without a pageant. 

“Down at the Point the little red school- 
house has been shut up. The roads are dread- 
ful bad the year round. About all the cash 
we see in a year is what we scrape together 
to pay our tax bills. We have been wonderin’ 
what we got back for it. Now we know. 
Taxes’ll be higher than ever, but we can’t 
live without a pageant. From what I hear 
tell of it a good many of us are too poor and 
ignorant to take any part in it, but we’ve got 
to foot the bills. 

“The town and the college have been as 
friendly. as two kittens in a basket most 
always, but this nonsense is bound to split 
us wide open. I’m proud of old Wingfield and 
willing to pay my share to celebrate her 
anniversary year m any way that’s fit and 
proper. But when an outsider is brought in 
to inflict this superior style of a pageant do- 
funny on us, and David Torr insists on ram- 
= it down our throats, it’s time for plain 
talk. 

“T wish to nominate a man who is more 
than respected. The whole town loves him. 
He has done his best to scotch this pageant 
as a waste of money and a disturbance of the 
peace. His motto is ‘Let them that wants 
such scandalous exhibitions pay for ’em.’ 
For the office of selectman I ask your votes 
in behalf of Frank Creecy.” 

The rugged common sense of the speech 
made an impression. It could be seen that 
some of the undecided voters were convert- 
ed. For the first time David Torr betrayed 
a frowning anxiety. To have honest old 
Jesse Woodman turn against him was a 
serious matter. 

Back in a corner of the gallery young 
Sidney glowered at Miss Isabelle Hanson as 
the source of all his woe. He was torn by con- 
flicting emotions. He yearned to see the 
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haughty young woman from Boston put to 
rout, but he could not bear to have his 
father suffer public humiliation. The son’s 
family pride and loyalty were intense. 

The crowd pressed forward to form in line 
past the ballot box, and the town clerk 
checked off the names as each slip of paper 
dropped in the slit. It was a slow procedure. 
To Sidney it seemed like eternity. Then 
came the deliberate business of count and 
tally. At last the moderator looked up to say 
in his grave manner: 

“The result of your ballot is as follows: 
Frank Creecy has received two hundred and 
eighty-nine votes. David Torr has received 
two hundred and thirty-six votes. I hereby 
declare Frank Creecy to be elected as your 
selectman for the ensuing year.” 

Loud applause was checked by the rat- 
tat-tat of the gavel. The embattled farmers 
surged round jovial Frank Creecy to con- 
gratulate him. Conky Ryder’s clan were 
doing a war dance among the benches. The 
college people and many of the villagers 
were glum and silent. Alas, the town meet- 
ing was rent in twain by bitter factional 
feeling. The minister was the picture of un- 
happiness. ' 

Later in thesession a motion to appropriate 
a thousand dollars from the town budget was 
promptly voted down. That was a foregone 
conclusion. Hiding his feelings, unshaken by 
defeat, David Torr presented the routine 
financial reports and answered questions. 
His son gazed down at him, unable to realize 
the facts. His lip quivered, and he wiped his 
eyes. A father who could take defeat like 
that was a Torr of the old stock! Unable to 
silence his snuffles, Sidney stole to the stairs 
and fled the place. He brushed past Miss 
Isabelle Hanson, who had also decided to 
leave. With her silvery laugh she was saying 
to one of the faculty women: 

“How screamingly absurd! I might have 
known. They cannot understand. Poor 
Wingfield is unable to express itself in terms 
of a pageant.” 

Sidney’s grief turned to anger, but he held 
his tongue. Miss Isabelle Hanson was a 
finished episode, but the trouble she had 
made could not be undone. Sidney wan- 
dered aimlessly up the main street. The 
thought of running away to make a new 
start in life appealed to him; perhaps he 
might become a hunter and trapper in the 
north country. 

Then he realized that the motive that was 
prompting him to fly from home was pure 
cowardice; he was afraid to face his father. 
Yes, he was so frightened that he felt a lump 
in his throat and he could hardly breathe. 
His father had always ruled him by fear and 
not by affection. A hard man, they called 
David Torr, slow to anger, but terrible when 
aroused. 

Sidney remembered vividly the fate of the 
two drunken tramps who had frightened his 
mother in the kitchen. They had been car- 
ried to the hospital in Frank Creecy’s spring 
wagon. 

Courage! Sidney admired it above all 
other virtues. And he was wise enough to 
know that in this disaster at town meeting 
his father had shown courage of the 
finest kind. To be whipped and take 
it without flinching, that was the 
test! 

“Seems to me I’ve bragged altogether 

too much about the Torr ancestors,” 
thought Sidney, ‘“‘and sort of overlooked 
posterity, which is me. You’ve simply 
got to hand it down from father to son 
if you don’t want your family to peter 
out.” 
The boy walked to the college campus 
and back to the river. It was possible 
to save himself to some extent by 
evading the truth or flatly denying 
that he had played a part in the polit- 
ical results, but he cast the temptation 
aside. 

Without intending it, he had been 
a traitor to his own father. Frank 
Creecy owed his election to the talk 
round the stove in the stable office. 
That talk, he now saw, had set the 
ball rolling. 

“Run away? I should say not!” 
Sidney said aloud. 

He had halted in his wandering 
march to scowl at the snowdrift near 
the schoolhouse where Conky Ryder 
had knocked him down. 

He clenched his fists as he went on 
to say: 

“Here’s one time when I can fight 
my own battle! I guess I had better go 
home and wait for father to come in 
from town meeting.” 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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NANCY: REFORMER, 


PRO TEM. 


HE bell rang. Nancy brought 
her wandering thoughts 
back into the classroom 
with a jerk. 

“And for Thursday you 
will read Pippa Passes,” 
Miss Wrenn was saying. 
“Your notebooks are due 
next week. Class is dis- 
missed.” 

As the girls crowded along past Miss 
Wrenn’s desk to the door Nancy found her- 
self just behind a small pale girl with wavy 
heaps of brown hair. Miss Wrenn put out a 
hand to detain her, and Nancy, forced to 
stop too, overheard. 

“Your paper on Wordsworth’s rivers was 
splendid, Miss Douglas,” the instructor 
said. “It showed real poetical insight. I felt 
very proud of you.” 

“Oh! Yes,’’ Dean Douglas murmured and 
hurried on. 

In the corridor outside she dropped a 
paper, and as she turned to pick it up she 
caught sight of Nancy. “Why, hello, Nan!” 
she said; her face brightened into a lovely 
smile, and her brown eyes were glowing. “I 
haven’t talked to you for ever so long. I al- 
ways want to sit by you in this class, but 
you're always late, and I’m always early.” 

“Too bad I’m not in more freshman 
classes,’’ said Nancy, laughing. 

“Wouldn’t you like to be for the sake of 
watching over your own particular fresh- 
man?” Dean pleaded mockingly. “I need a 
lot more attention than you give me!” 

“Come on over to the corner with me now 
before we go to the sing,’’ Nancy invited her. 
“T want to buy some magazines.” 

They ran down the main steps and out in- 
to the early December twilight. The oak 
trees beyond the drive were silhouetted 
sharply against the clear peach gold of the 
western sky, and the late afternoon air was 
mild and still; there was scarcely any sound 
except the rumble of a distant car. The 
two girls hastened along the campus path, 
laughing and talking eagerly. When they 
reached the street corner where a group of 
shops were clustered a boy wearing the of- 
ficial sweater of the men’s college across the 
hill spoke to Dean. 

“Why, Dean, how are you? I haven’t seen 
you since I came.” 

“T’m well, thank you,” Dean said color- 
lessly and hurried Nan into the little book 
store on the side street. 

“That was Tim Farnham, the Dilton 
quarterback, wasn’t it?’’ Nan said excitedly. 
“Do you know him well, Dean? Why didn’t 
you introduce him?” 

“1 don’t know,”’ Dean answered. “I don’t 
know him very well. I feel quite proud that 
he remembered me! He’s from our town, and 
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we think he’s wonderful, of course. Don’t 
you want some stationery? They’re having a 
sale. 

After they had made the purchases the 
two girls went hurrying back to the gymna- 
sium for vesper singing. When they entered 
the huge bare room it was already gay with 
chattering groups sitting on the floor or lean- 
ing against the walls. Round the piano. 
which had been moved back to one end 
of the floor, a number of girls with mando- 
lins and guitars were already gathered. 
They called enthusiastically to Nan, and 
several invited her to play, but she shook her 
head and held up a bandaged forefinger. She 


~and Dean made their way to one corner 


where their own particular group was sitting 
on convenient floor mats and talking 
furiously. 

“Nan, Nan!” came from all sides, and 
Nancy, laughing, was half tumbled into the 
only available space on the mat. One of two 
girls on a high window sill called to Dean: 
“Here, Dean! Room for you up here.’ 

“Thank you,” Dean said indifferently. 
“T’ll sit here against the wall.” 

“Do!” the girl said, flushing, and turned 
to her companion. 

“All right, girls,’ the song leader called 
from the centre of the floor. ‘““We’ll begin 
with Oh, Susanna.” 

The singing went on, and the dark, shad- 
owy walls echoed to the swift or dreaming 
melodies. Between songs Dean tried to con- 
tinue her conversation with Nan, but the 
upper-class girl had suddenly become 
wrapped in thought; she paid no attention 
to Dean’s remarks or to the casual chatter 
round her. Then at last they were singing 
their final song, the old college anthem. 
After the sweep of sound that always closed 
the hour had died away Nancy rose quickly 
to her feet. 

“Dean Douglas!’ she said clearly and 
peremptorily. 

Her voice startled everyone. 

“Why, yes, Nancy.” 

“Report to me at half past eight this 
evening in my room!”’ She walked away im- 
mediately, leaving the girls amazed and 
curious. 

As Nancy was changing her dress for 
dinner Marian, her roommate, burst impet- 
uously into the room. ‘‘Nancy Lee!’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘“‘What on earth possessed you to 
call Dean Douglas down like that? You’ve 
nearly killed her!” 

“Ts she my freshman or yours?”’ Nancy in- 
quired serenely as she fastened the last snap 
in place. 

“Yours, of course,’ Marian admitted. 
“But, Nan, it was so cruel! The poor child 
doesn’t know what she’s done. She’s simply 
scared to death. The girls are having a 


“Dean Douglas!” she said clearly and peremptorily 
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dreadful time trying to calm her down. Why 
couldn’t you have been less spectacular?” 

“T meant to be spectacular,” answered 
Nancy, hunting in her top drawer for a hand- 
kerchief. 

‘But it’s so hard on her when she’s so shy! 
She’s just the type that can’t stand it. Some 
= the freshmen would have laughed it off, 

ut"? 

“You don’t understand, Mar,” Nancy in- 
terrupted her. “I’ve tried trying to tell her 
things. She’s sweet about it, but it doesn’t 
make any impression. She had to have an 
object lesson.’”? And Nancy went down to 
dinner. 

That evening, having sent Marian to the 
library, Nancy waited alone for the arrival 
of her freshman. At the first timid knock she 
opened the door and admitted an obviously 
panic-stricken Dean. ‘“‘Come in, Dean,” she 
said cheerfully. ‘““And don’t look so fright- 
ened. I’m not intending to murder you.” 

“QO Nancy!’ Dean said. “What have I 
done? I can’t think of a thing, but it must be 
something horrible, or you’d never have 
hurt me so this afternoon! I feel as if I could 
never face anybody again!’ 

“Tt’s nothing terrible,’ Nancy said sooth- 
ingly. “But I wanted to show you how you 
make other people feel. I didn’t have any 
right to do it, I know.” 

“How I make other people feel?” Dean 
repeated wonderingly. ‘What do you 
mean?” 

“We'll begin at the beginning,” Nancy 
said. “I don’t want you to think I’m unjust. 
You know I don’t approve of the way upper- 
class girls order their freshmen round. I’ve 
never had you do errands for me or take care 
of my clothes or do any of those things that 
some girls delight in demanding, have I?” 

“No, Nancy.” 

“But I have had you on my mind. I care a 
lot about you really, besides feeling respon- 
sible for getting you started here. And— 
well, when I saw you making such mistakes, 
and when my various hints had no effect on 

ou, I simply had to give you an illustrated 
ecture! Do you see?” 

“No, I don’t see at all,” said poor Dean. 
“But, oh, I’m glad you don’t hate me, 
Nancy. Do tell me what you're talking 
about!” 

“You thought I was awfully hard-hearted, 
embarrassing you before the girls this after- 
noon, didn’t you?” 

‘Well, it wasn’t much fun, being squelched 
like that in public,” Dean admitted, trying 
to smile. 

“Then what about the people you squelch 
all the time in public?” asked Nancy soberly. 
“Don’t you suppose they feel just as 
uncomfortable?” 

“I squelch?” Dean looked at her in 
amazement. 

“Yes,” Nancy went on. “You do it over 
and over again. Why, I saw you do it three 
times in this one afternoon! When Nell 
Hartly and Betty asked you to sit with them 
in the window you refused flatly. Then that 
nice boy at the corner was really glad to see 
you, and you ew ignored him. And 
Miss Wrenn took the trouble to tell you that 

she was proud of your work, which is a 
great honor, and you were as rude—”’ 

“But, Nancy, it was just because it 
was such an honor and I admire her 
so! I felt so overcome I couldn’t say 
anything. She knew I appreciated it.” 

“Indeed she didn’t! You looked as— 
as cold as a dead fish,” said Nancy, 
laughing in spite of her earnestness. 
“How should she know? Why, I realize 
how she felt! When I told you that I’d 
got you as my freshman to look after I 
thought you were sick about it, that 
you’ i taken some kind of a dislike to 
me— 

“Oh! Why, I was so delighted I 
couldn’t sleep that night! I chose you 
from the very first day to adore! I—” 

“Well, after several weeks I under- 
stood that it hadn’t been a blasting 
disappointment to you, but I was sure 
it was at first. I thought seriously of 
getting some one to change with me. 
Anyway I’m losing my point. It was 
unkind of you to freeze up when Miss 
Wrenn was so thoughtful. Then Tim 
i ae an left him feeling hurt 

00 


“QO dear,’ Dean lamented, “can’t 
you understand? He’s a famous person, 
and I didn’t want him to think I was 
hero-worshipping him—” 

“Tt’s really Fal Dean,” Nancy 
said thoughtfully. “You’re thinking all 
the time about your own feelings in- 
stead, of the other person’s. Aren’t 
you? 
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“Well,” said Dean slowly, “maybe I am. 
But I hadn’t thought of it that way. If I 
thought of it at all, I thought it was just 
shyness and I couldn’t help it.” 

“You can, though, Dean,” Nancy said 
earnestly. “And I want you to. For you’re 
such a dear, really, if you'll only let people 
know you. You can be one of the popular 
girls in school if you'll only take the 
trouble.” 

“Oh, no!” Dean protested. ‘Why, I’m not 
clever or pretty— 

“You’re both if you'll only forget your- 
self. When your face is interested you look 
adorable, but when it isn’t you’re quite 
plain,” Nancy said frankly. “You aren’t at 
all popular now. You haven’t given people a 
chance to like you. But you can make them. 
And I’m going to make you make them! 
Now here are your orders. Will you promise 
to follow them?” 

There was a moment’s silence. Then, 
“Yes, Nancy.” 

“Tomorrow morning you'll go to Miss 
Wrenn and tell her how much you really 
cared about what she said. Tomorrow after- 
noon you'll ask Nell and Betty to walk with 
you— 

“OQ Nan, they’re inseparable! They’ll 
think I’m trying to push in—” 

“Thinking about yourself?” 

“Yes. I won’t! But, oh, I hate both those 
orders!” 

“And the next time you see Tim,”’ Nancy 
went on inexorably, ‘tell him how proud 
you are of his football honors.” 

“He’ll think—” 

“What!” 

“All right,” Dean said and sighed. “Tl 
t 


“That’s all, Dean. Good night. You won’t 
forget?” 

“Forget!”’ Dean repeated, half laughing, 
half angry. ‘You don’t know how madden- 
ingly curious the girls are about this episode. 
They’ll hound me with so many questions 
I shan’t have a chance to forget if I want 
to! 

“Well, we shan’t tell them one thing,” 
Nancy said gayly. “But I hope they will 
make you remember for a while. Dean, I 
hope you don’t resent this? I felt as if I had 
to make you see.”’ 

“To tell the truth, I don’t know how I 
do feel,” Dean answered. “I’m so stirred 
around and shaken up! I don’t feel particu- 
larly hilarious!” 

When Marian came back Nancy was ly- 
ing across the bed with closed eyes; she 
looked exhausted. “It’s a terrible strain, 
being a reformer,” she said and groaned. “I 
don’t know whether I regret my brief career 
or not!” 

Several evenings later as Nancy was wan- 
dering along the hall she felt two warm 
hands catch her arm and whirl her about. 
Dean swung her down the corridor. 

“Want to hear about my experiences?” she 
asked. 

“Yes, indeed,” Nancy answered eagerly. 

“First, second or third?” 

“First first,” said Nancy after deep 
thought. ‘Then second, then third!” 

“Well, the first one was sickening,” Dean 
said cheerfully. “I ran into Nell and Betty 
the next noon; so I stopped and asked them 
if they didn’t want to go downtown with me 
that afternoon. I think Betty would have 
said yes, but Nell laughed and said, ‘Thank 
you, I’ll sit here against the wall!’ and 
walked off.”’ 

“Why, the cat!” cried Nancy. 

“No, she wasn’t—not much of a cat any- 
way,” Dean explained. “That was what I 
said to her, you see. But it seemed different! 
It hurt me awfully. Betty started to say 
something, but I didn’t stop to listen. I 
went up to my room.” 

“Poor love,’ Nancy comforted her, pat- 
ting her arm. 

“Oh, it was all right. I thought it out and 
what you’d said the night before and de- 
cided that probably I deserved it. I guess 
I’ve shaken off her friendliness several 
times.” 

“I’m sorry,” Nancy began remorsefully, 
“that I—” : 

“But it was all right after all,’’ Dean in- 
terrupted her. “Betty came up—I think she 
was going to apologize for Nell until she saw 
I’d been crying, and then she let the subject 
alone—and she was darling to me. I really 
think we’ll be friends after this! Just the 
same I hated to think of trying any more 
experiments! I would have stopped at that if 
I hadn’t promised you I’d go on. But I’m 
glad I didn’t stop!” 

“Why? Was it all right after that? What 
happened with the others?” Nancy urged. 

“Well, I ran into Tim in the book store 
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and followed your commands, and he was 
splendid, so funny and friendly. And he 
walked back to the library with me and 
asked me to go to the next basketball game 


with him! And I had a long talk with Miss 
Wrenn, and she says that I have great 
promise as a beginning writer. Nancy, I’m 
so happy! And it’s all your fault!’ 


THE DEPUIY S DECOY 


O you mean to say you're go- 
ing into those slashes single- 
handed to get Hamp Wil- 
liams?” Bart Henderson, 

postmaster and proprietor of the only store 
im Red Hill, asked in genuine astonishment 
as he looked into the keen gray eyes of the 
slender young officer. 

“The warrant for his arrest on three differ- 
ent charges is in my pocket, and I’m camp- 
ing on his trail till I find him,” replied Fred 
Bolton, the youngest deputy marshal in the 
western district. 

“T wish you good luck,” the postmaster 
mumbled, “but remember there’s been 
older men than you went in after him—and 
they never came back.” 

“T know. I guess there’s no doubt that 
Williams killed Joe Lyman; nobody ever 
saw him dead or alive after he crossed the 
river.” Lyman was the deputy sheriff of 
Falls County. 

“Yes, and Lyman was the quickest man 
with a gun I ever saw, not even excepting 
Hamp Williams,” Henderson added. 

“That’s where Lyman made his mistake,” 
Bolton explained. “(He probably depended 
on making a quick draw; I shouldn’t under- 
take to match Hamp Williams in a gun play 
at all. He’s got to be outwitted, caught 
napping.” 

“Uh, huh! When you catch old Hamp 
asleep, young man, just let me know. He’s 
the gamest old scoundrel and the surest shot 
in this country.” 

“T hope he’s all of that; then I’ll know 
just what to expect of him,” the young 
deputy replied soberly as he 
turned to leave the store. 

Hamp Williams, wanted for 
peddling whiskey through the 
lumber camps, passing coun- 
terfeit money and lately for the 
alleged killing of an officer of 
the law, was reported to have a 
cabin or a camp of some sort 
among the sloughs at the head 
of Pine Lake, five or six miles 
from the Red Hill post office. 
It was a difficult place to reach; the only 
safe way was by boat from the lake. It was 
known that the outlaw had a path leading 
across the swamps, but only an expert 
trailer could have found it. 

Williams would be lying low for a time as 
the result of a recent raid on lumber camps 
in search of him, and Bolton expected to find 
him in his cabin; that is, if he could find 
the cabin. 

The young officer hired a canoe, and, 
storing in the bow his blankets and enough 
food to last him three or four days, he got in 
and paddled across the lake to the edge of 
the marsh. He spent all the afternoon ex- 
ploring the coves and sloughs without com- 
ing on so much as a footprint to indicate the 
presence of a human being in the neighbor- 
hood. At nightfall he recrossed the narrow 
neck of the lake and made camp in a safe 
spot. 

Bolton was a true woodsman, and he re- 
lied on other senses than sight to lead him 
to his quarry. Before daylight he had again 
crossed the narrow lake and was paddling 
slowly along the shore at the edge of the 
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swamp. The outlaw was a late riser, 
for the sun was well up before the 
deputy got the scent of smoke borne to 
him on the morning breeze. Judging by 
the direction of the wind he knew that 
the camp he was in search of was 
farther west, possibly half a mile back 
from the lake. 

The young officer reasoned that a 
man in hiding would naturally keep a 
sharp lookout from the shore of the 
lake, and also that when time hangs 
heavy on a man’s hands he is apt to go 
fishing if he can. Paddling slowly along 
the shore, Bolton scanned every yard 
of ground for a mile before he came 
upon a slender stake driven into the 
mud at the edge of the water; it was 
just such a stake as a fisherman would 
tie a line to. 

Bolton landed and pulled his canoe 
out of the water. When he had scrambled 
up the bank he searched for tracks and 
found them. He followed cautiously back 
from the shore for a hundred yards and 
satisfied himself that it had taken one man 
a number of trips to make so plain a trail. 

Unlike the usual sleuth, Bolton did not try 
to hide his own trail; instead he deliberately 
advertised his presence. With his knife he cut 
a small bush, and as he walked back to the 
water he trimmed the twigs from it, letting 
them fall on the ground. He left a long scar 
in the soft bank where he slipped down, 
made a clear print of one foot and was care- 
ful to leave the impression of the bottom of 
the canoe in the mud. 

That there was a camp or a house not 
more than half a mile away and that some 
one was coming down to the lake every day 
Bolton was sure. No trapper or hunter would 
camp in such ‘an inaccessible place, and so 
he concluded that the man could be no other 
than Hamp Williams. Satisfied with the 
beginning that he had made, Bolton 
paddled leisurely across the lake. In 
the early afternoon he returned 
with fishing tackle and, keeping at 
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sunset Bolton paddled behind the island so 
that he could not be seen from the shore and 
began to put into effect the scheme that he 
had planned. Removing his coat and trous- 
ers, he slipped on a pair of overalls and 
stuffed the discarded garments with slough 
grass until he had made a dummy of fair 
proportions. 

It took some time to bend the arms and 
legs into correct shape and secure the stuffed 
figure in a natural position in the bow of the 
canoe. 

The sun was setting when he had it all ar- 
ranged to his satisfaction and had placed 
his hat on the lifelike figure. Then he tied 
the end of a fishing line round the chest of 
the dummy and laid the line along the 
bottom of the canoe so that he could reach 
it easily. 

Twenty minutes later when the falling 
twilight would cover any defect in arrange- 
ment and yet leave the outline distinct 
Bolton silently paddled the canoe to within 
a few yards of the end of the screening 
slough grass and, lying flat in the bot- 
tom, let it drift out in plain view of the 
shore. 

“I only hope old Hamp is as foxy as 
Henderson thinks he is, and that he never 
misses when he shoots,” Bolton muttered as 
he waited expectantly. 

He was not disappointed. Searcely had 
the canoe drifted beyond the screening 
slough grass, little more than eighty yards 
from the shore, when at the crack of a rifle 
a bullet ripped through the coat that cov- 
ered the dummy and struck the water with 
a vicious spat! Immediately Bolton gave a 
sharp tug at the string, and down came the 
dummy on its face in the bottom of the 
canoe. 

With every sense alert Bolton lay quiet 
and listened for the approach of a swim- 
mer through the still water. Knowing the 
nature of Hamp Williams, he fully expected 
the outlaw to swim out to get the-.canoe 
before it drifted away; he would want to 
destroy all evidence of his guilt. Another 
charge of murder would not be to his ad- 
vantage. 

After a long wait, when Bolton was be- 
coming uneasy lest his plan fail in the most 
essential part, he caught the faint swish of a 
swimmer. Ten seconds of keen suspense and 
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shore, fished indifferently for three 
or four hours. He openly advertised 
the fact that he was fishing merely 
as a subterfuge while he watched 
the place at the edge of the swamp 
where he had landed earlier in the 
day. Had Hamp Williams been 
watching from the woods, as Bolton 
hoped he was, he could have seen 


“And don’t tip the boat or I’ll shoot!” 


with half an eye that the fisherman took 
little interest in his sport; and to the crafty 
outlaw the presence of a suspicious-looking 
stranger could mean but one thing—an- 
other officer to be disposed of in the most 
effective manner. 

In order further to carry out the part that 
he was playing Bolton sometimes allowed 
his coat to fall back so that the reflection of 
the sun on his shining badge of office could 
be plainly seen from the shore. He knew too 
that the outlaw would never chance a shot 
at that distance, but would wait for a better 
opportunity. 

A little to his right and about a hundred 
yards from the shore was a low island that 
sloped at either end into shallow water cov- 
ered with tall marsh grass. An hour before 
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he felt something touch the side of the 
canoe! 

Not until a hand grasped the gun- 
wale did Bolton move. Then he sprang up 
and thrust his revolver in the face of the 
astonished outlaw. 

“Stop right where you are, Williams, 
until I get the bracelets on you!’ he com- 
manded sternly. “And don’t tip the boat 
or I'll shoot!” 

Securely handcuffed and under the com- 
pulsion of the menacing revolver, the pris- 
oner lifted himself over the bow of the canoe, 
and Bolton pulled him on board. Then pick- 
ing up the paddle, he headed toward the op- 
posite shore of the lake. 

A sickly grin came over Williams’s face as 
he observed the dummy. He spat and then 
after a moment remarked: 

“Well, I shore made a good shot, didn’t 
I, pardner?” 

“Yes; if you hadn’t been a sure shot, I 
could never have got you the way I did,” 
Bolton replied. “But the slyest fox in the 
vey can be caught with the right kind of 

ait. 
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FACT AND COMMENT 
ANYONE WHO CAN CATCH UP can 
keep up; anyone who can keep up can forge 
ahead. 


No Wanderer of Wood or Mountainside 
Was ever lost who kept a Brook as Guide. 


EVERY PROBLEM isa hard one until you 
have put its parts in order and begun to 
work on the first of them. 


FARM LAND is not the only real estate 
that has decreased in value since the war. 
Land on the East River in New York, which 
France bought in 1918 for a war base at a 
cost of $4,000,000 will now fetch no more 
than $700,000. Waterfront values have suf- 
fered from the depression in the shipping 
business. 


SUCCESSFUL METHODS of sending 
fresh fish from the seacoast to the interior 
without their spoiling are having a good 
effect on the fishing industry. Concerns that 
have been pushing the new business report 
that their sales are increasing steadily. Peo- 
ple away from the seacoast seem to learn 
quickly to regard fish as a necessary as well 
as a delicacy. 


THE WHITE HOUSE SCHEDULE for 
meals is a half hour earlier all round than 
it has been in-recent administrations. Break- 
fast is now at eight o’clock, luncheon at 
one and dinner at half past seven. Many 
persons whom the President wishes to see he 
invites to breakfast with him. Over griddle 
cakes spread with Vermont maple syrup it is 
easy for anyone to be in good humor. 


COCOA MANUFACTURERS are this 
year celebrating the four-hundredth anni- 
versary of their business. The Spanish 
conquistadores found cocoa in common use 
in Mexico when they explored that country 
early in the sixteenth century. Not much 
later other European voyagers returned 
home with coffee from Abyssinia and tea 
from China. The introduction of the three 
new beverages considerably reduced the 
amount of spirituous liquor that was drunk 
in Europe. 


A FEW WEEKS AGO a photograph was 
transmitted by radio and printed in the 
Paris Matin. The process is similar to that 
of sending photographs by wire, also a 
somewhat recent achievement. The appa- 
ratus passes a beam of electric light back 
and forth across a picture just as youngsters 
time out of mind have rubbed a piece of 
lead or graphite over a blank paper under 
which they had placed a coin. The electric 
beam is sensitive to light and shadow and 
so reproduces their variations by wire or by 
radio at the receiving station. 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE as chairman 
of a commission recommended to Congress 
toward the close of the last session a bridge 
that if built will be of national interest. It 
would span the Potomac between the Lin- 
coln Memorial and the Arlington National 
Cemetery and besides serving that utilita- 
rian purpose would be the beginning of a 
memorial highway from the national capital 
to the home of Washington at Mt. Vernon. 
President Jackson advocated a bridge at 
that point more than eighty years ago, and 
the plans for the ultimate city have ever 
since included it. Uniting, as it would 
unite, the Lincoln Memorial and the former 
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home of Robert E. Lee, the bridge would 
also symbolize the firmly established union 
of the North and the South. 
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THE “TWO-THIRDS RULE” 


HE Democrats at New York reaffirmed 

the rule that a candidate must receive 

two thirds of the votes of the convention 
in order to be the nominee of the party for 
the Presidency. The rule has all the author- 
ity of a venerable tradition, for it was 
adopted in 1832 at the first national con- 
vention of the Democratic party and has 
continued in force ever since. 

The two-thirds rule has often been at- 
tacked as “undemocratic”; and it certainly 
can be so applied as to prevent the nomina- 
tion of a candidate who has the support of 
a majority of the convention. However, 
that is not likely to happen unless the 
majority candidate has aroused so much 
hostility among important elements in the 
party as to make his nomination probably 
unwise. As a matter of fact it has happened 
only twice. In 1844 Martin Van Buren was 
the victim of implacable resentment among 
the Southern delegates, who found his 
attitude on the annexation of Texas un- 
satisfactory. In 1912 Champ Clark was 
deprived of the nomination through the 
influence of Mr. Bryan, who was determined 
that no candidate who was supported by 
Tammany Hall and the Hearst newspapers 
should be nominated. In both cases the 
candidate who emerged from the struggle as 
the nominee of the party was subsequently 
elected President. 

In considering whether the two-thirds rule 
is really “undemocratic” or not we must 
not forget that it is tied up with the “unit 
rule,” according to which the vote of any 
state can be cast as a unit if the majority 
of the delegation so decides. That rule was 
originally adopted to carry out the analogy 
between the nominating conventions and 
the electoral college, in which all the votes 
of a state are cast for the candidate of the 
party that has cast a plurality of the votes— 
unless in a very close election one or two 
electors have run behind their ticket and 
been defeated by candidates of the opposite 
party. The Republicans as well as the 
Democrats used to recognize the unit rule, 
but they have not recognized it since 1880. 
The Demccrats still abide by it; and so long 
as they do there is always a chance that a 
few skillful leaders, controlling under the 
unit rule the votes of ten or a dozen large 
states, may force the nomination by a 
majority vote of a candidate whom a ma- 
jority of the individual delegates do not 
want. The two-thirds rule protects the 
convention against that result. When—if 
ever—the Democrats throw over the unit 
rule there will be no good reason for their 
keeping the two-thirds rule. So long as they 
preserve one they will no doubt cling to the 
other. 
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THE WHITE INDIANS OF DARIEN 


N spite of all the labors of the anthropolo- 
gists, race is still a mystery, and how the 
different races have been distributed over 

the earth is no less:a puzzle. It is easy enough 
to say that the physical and temperamental 
differences that distinguish one race from 
another are merely the result of environment 
—of climatic influences acting for unnum- 
bered generations on the human stock; but, 
although that belief was once widely held,— 
perhaps because it was the easiest solution of 
the problem,—there is nowadays no agree- 
ment on the subject. 

A straw that may help to confirm the 
direction of this wind of theory has been 
cast into the air by an expedition that for 
some months has been exploring the jungles 
of the Chucunaque River on the Isthmus of 
Darien. The leader of the party is an Ameri- 
ean, Mr. Richard O. Marsh, who was led to 
undertake the task by stories of a tribe of 
“white Indians” hidden away among the 
swamps and forests of the unknown jungle. 
The journey was difficult. There was un- 
mitigated hardship in the struggle through 
the trackless tropical tangle; fever and ver- 
min were continual afflictions; two members 
of the party died. But the expedition got 
safe back to the Bay of Panama and accord- 
ing to report brought with it three of the 
mysterious tribe—human beings with light, 
almost flaxen, hair and bodies no darker 
than those of the sun-burned frequenters of 
our northern bathing beaches. 

No one knows where these ‘white Indi- 
ans’’ came from. It would be easy to suppose 


that they were descended from some of the 
Spanish soldiers who conquered Panama, 
and who for one reason or another ran away 
from such civilization as they found on the 
Isthmus, to live a free and lawless life in the 
jungle. But there is no tradition among the 
Indians themselves or among the whites of 
Panama to point to such an origin; nor 
would the dark Spaniards, marrying the 
dusky native women, have produced a prog- 
eny distinguished by flaxen hair. 

We shall await with interest the conclu- 
sions that men of science reach after they 
have had an opportunity to examine Mr. 
Marsh’s blond Indians. How, if these people 
are not in some way descended from Euro- 
pean runaways, did they get ensconced so 
snugly in the Darien jungles? There were 
aborigines of a dozen shades of red and 
brown and black in the Americas when the 
discoverers arrived, but so far as we know 
there were no other “white” aborigines than 
these of Darien. Drifting eastward against 
the current of all white migration, in what 
mysterious way did they reach their present 
habitation? And how, if there be not some 
ineradicable difference in race, have they 
preserved their fair skins and light hair 
through their long association with the dark 
peoples of the tropics? Fascinating problems, 
are they not? 
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IMAGINATION 


ANY persons fail to credit either 
themselves or their friends with im- 
agination because they think of the 

word as denoting the quality of mind that 
enables a man to be a poet or a novelist or a 
composer, and they know that neither they 
nor their friends could ever write poems or 
novels or compose music. 

But imagination is not so restricted in its 
uses. Any creative effort, however prosaic 
and practical in its purpose, is likely to be 
inspired and directed by imagination. Who- 
ever plans for the future necessarily invokes 
the aid of imagination. Whoever worries 
about the future is either receiving the 
warnings or suffering the terrors of imagina- 
tion. Whoever sympathizes keenly with a 
friend in sorrow or distress is acting on an 
impulse that is prompted by imagination. 

In short, imagination is a universal human 
attribute. Everyone possesses it in some 
measure. In a few persons it attains a power 
that marks them as having genius. In nearl 
everyone it is susceptible of growth throug 
exercise. 

Much of a man’s happiness depends on 
his applying imagination to his individual 
problems and his social relations. In growing 
and marketing crops, in manufacturing 
articles of necessity or luxury, even in retail- 
ing merchandise, there is not merely the 
opportunity but the need for exercising 
imagination. “What will happen if I do thus 
and so?” is the question that every man has 
to be constantly putting to himself. The 
answer, to be sure, is supplied partly by his 
reason, but it is also supplied partly by his 
imagination. Reason will take him as far as 
the next corner, but it will not enable him to 
see round it; imagination may. 

Some persons are not gifted with imagina- 
tion of that convenient periscopic type; 
their imagination is of the kind that enables 
them more readily to put themselves into 
the place of other people and to understand 
their thoughts and feelings than to picture 
the material consequences and results of 
their own acts. 

Imagination is of two kinds, the shrewd 
and the sympathetic. Those persons are 
fortunate who have some of oH ag 
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FRANCE AND ITS NEW PREMIER 


RANCE and Great Britain, though of 

late their governments have often dis- 

agreed about questions of the great- 
est moment, have pursued political courses 
curiously parallel. When the war began 
both were governed by liberal ministries in 
which radical influences were strong. As the 
war went on coalition ministries grew up in 
which conservative and nationalistic forces 
gradually became dominant. After the war 
both countries went over into the straight 
conservative camp. Both have now emerged 
from that refuge, and in Paris as in London 
the radicals are now in power. 

M. Herriot, the new French premier, is 
perhaps quite as much of a radical as Mr. 
MacDonald, the British premier; but he is 
not so purely thecretical a socialist and not so 
thoroughly convinced a pacifist as Mr. Mac- 
Donald. He has already chilled some of the 
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enthusiasm with which the German politi- 
cians and newspapers hailed his victory by 
announcing that the French army will 
not evacuate the Ruhr until Germany gives 
some really substantial guaranty of its good 
faith in accepting the Dawes plan. As a 
matter of fact a compact and determined 
element in Germany is tireless in its efforts 
both to prevent the German government 
from agreeing to any further payment of rep- 
arations and to prepare the nation fora war of 
revenge at the earliest pcssible moment. That 
there is such a party all liberal Germans ad- 
mit. There was a similar party of revenge in 
France after 1870. The question is whether 
that party in Germany will now be strong 
enough to commit the nation to a policy of 
evasion and military preparation. M. 
Herriot is ready to be fraternal with Ger- 
many—if the Nationalists and Junkers do 
not control it. He cannot be fraternal with 
a Germany led by Ludendorff and Tirpitz 
and still remain premier of France. 

So long as M. Herriot and Mr. MacDonald 
remain in office the chances for a good under- 
standing and a cooperative foreign policy 
between France and Great Britain are 
excellent. Both are new men in international 
politics, unhampered by the mistakes and 
Jealousies of the past. Both are desirous 
of peace, are opposed to military adventures, 
are friendly to each other and ready to 
confer cordially—as M. Poincaré never was. 
When M. Herriot became premier, having 
previously held no more important office 
than that of mayor of Lyons, the Germans, 
regarding him as a disciple of Caillaux, 
looked for an immediate understanding 
between him and their own government; 
but the indications are that under his rule 
France will draw near to Great Britain 
rather than to Germany. That is because 
M. Herriot has confidence in Mr. MacDon- 
ald, speaks much the same political language 
that Mr. MacDonald speaks and wants 
the same kind of things done at home and 
abroad that Mr. MacDonald wants done. 
On the other hand, he has as yet no real 
confidence either in the stability or in the 
sincerity of the German government and is 
cautious about putting himself into the 
hands of the Germans. 

The London conference of the Allies, 
which will be in session when this article 
is read, will probably result in amicable and 
— arrangements for putting the 

awes plan into effect. Then we shall see 
whether Germany will codperate frankly 
and honorably. If it does, peace and pros- 
perity for Europe will be at hand. If it 
yields to the reckless obstinacy of the Na- 
tionalist party and takes the other road, 
there can be no other issue, late or soon, than 
war. Germany—and Europe—are in the 
Valley of Decision. 
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THE RUMMAGE SALE 


HILANTHROPIC and charitable or- 
ganizations of the whole country might 
well unite in erecting a suitable monu- 
ment to old Mr. Rummage—or was it 
Mrs. Rummage?—for having invented one 
of the most useful and efficient implements 
of modern community life. 
As a device for rot Faw money painlessly 
from those who have it and bestowing it 
upon others who need it more the rummage 
sale is a dream of absolute perfection. It is 
as beautiful as a pearl, as complete as the 
binomial theorem, and, like mercy, it bless- 
eth both him that gives and him that takes. 
Here is a whole community whose ward- 
robes are bulging with discarded garments 
too good to throw away yet for one reason 
or another unsuited to the owners’ present 
needs. In the closets are piles of flotsam 
that was long ago jettisoned, but that still 
bobs up at moving or house-cleaning time 
in the family wake. There is Aunt Eunice’s 
plush-framed photograph of Uncle Wesley. 
There are the pictures of James A. Garfield 
and Family and Whittier’s Barefoot Boy 
and Washington Crossing the Delaware 
and the Deathbed of Webster and the 
engraving of the Newfoundland dog that 
has just drawn the little boy out of the waves 
to a place of safety on the dock. Under the 
eaves languish pieces of maimed, antiquated 
or enfeebled furniture. 
There is no fireside, howsoe’er defended, 
But has one broken chair, 


and it is a poor family that has never owned 
a marble-topped table with edges cut into 
alternately convex and reéntrant curves. 
All this débris, remember, is not only use- 
less to the owners but a positive burden. 
It takes up space and impedes passageways 
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and gathers dust..Suddenly comes a call to 
contribute to a rummage sale. You are 
asked to give, not money, but only some of 
the useless things you have been trying to get 
rid of. Your unsightly culm pile has become 
a store of valuable fuel at the gentle flames 
of which Sweet Charity can warm her hands. 

But the rummage sale has other virtues 
no less distinctive. Not only does it furnish a 
market where one set of persons can con- 
veniently get rid of things they no longer 
want and another set, which do want them, 
can get them cheap; it is also a social 
occasion that gives the Ladies’ Aid Society 
or the Dorcas Club a chance to get together 
and gossip and study one another’s clothes. 
But therein lurks the one element of trouble. 
If by mistake Mrs. Van Twiller sells Mrs. 
Doolittle’s hat, which Mrs. Doolittle has 
merely laid for a moment on the hat counter, 
it is not the material loss that matters; it is 
Mrs. Van Twiller’s obtuseness in failing 
to recognize that the style and quality of the 
hat put it beyond the possibility of its being 
a contributed article. 

The rummage sale demands _ prompt 
decisions, readiness and a firm self-control. 
If when you drop in for a moment to see 
how your wife is getting on with her table 
you discover your favorite pair of lavender 
trousers on a neighboring counter, do not 
exclaim in a loud, coarse voice, ““W hy, those 
are my best trousers!” It is not considered 
to be “sporting.” The proper way is to ask 
the price in low and gentle tones. and then 
buy the garment back. Remember that the 
object of the sale is charity. 
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A Service Well Done 


EW things have gratified the edi- 

tors of The Companion more 
than the success of the litile plays for 
school and vestry that from time to 
time it has printed. Simple to produce 
and inexpensive to mount, they have 
been acted here, there and everywhere 
and have in every case served well 
their purpose of charming and appro- 
priate entertainment. Some of the 
titles follow: 


THE NATIVITY 

THE First AMERICAN FLAG 

THE COMING OF THE FLOWERS 
THE LITTLE BROWN HEN 

THE COMING OF THE MAYFLOWER 
THE PLANTING OF THE TREES 

THE FLOWER OF LOVE 


Some of the plays have been in such 
demand that they are now out of 
print. Some have been reproduced 
in pamphlet form. Their success is 
just another example of the quickness 
of The Companion to realize the needs 
of its public and of the skill with 
which it meets them. 

















CURRENT EVENTS 


TARTING from New York at three 
o’clock in the morning of almost the 
longest day of the year, Lieutenant Maughan, 
an army aviator, succeeded in crossing the 
continent between dawn and dark of a single 
day. His actual flying time was about 
twenty-one and a half hours, but since he 
was flying with the sun instead of against it 
he gained three hours of clock time and 
landed at San Francisco about half past 
nine. It was Lieutenant Maughan’s third 
attempt to accomplish the remarkable feat. 
He covered the 2670 miles at the rate of 
more than two miles a minute and often 
traveled one hundred and fifty miles an 
hour. The Post Office Department has an- 
nounced the schedule of a regular coast-to- 
coast air mail that is to leave New York at 
ten o’clock every morning and that should 
arrive at San Francisco a little less than 
thirty-two hours later. The rates will be 
eight cents an ounce to Chicago, sixteen to 
Omaha and twenty-four to San Francisco. 


e 
8 fn third attempt to scale Mt. Everest, 


the highest mountain in the world, ended 
in tragedy. Favorable as the w eather was at 
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first, it became stormy as the actual ascent 
began, and blizzard after blizzard sw ept the 
mountain. The climbers persisted in spite of 
all the difficulties and perils and had reached 
the final ridge leading to the summit when 
the disaster occurred. It was apparently an 
avalanche that carried Mallory and Irvine, 
two of the strongest and most experienced of 
the mountaineers, to their death. Mr. Mal- 
lory had been a member of all three Everest 
expeditions. He visited this country last | 
year, and many Companion readers probably | 
eard his fascinating lecture on Mt. Everest 
and the high plateau country of Tibet. The 
death of these brave men put an end to the 
attempt to scale the peak. Whether there 
will be another expedition is doubtful. 


e 


TALY has had a striking object lesson in | 
the perils that threaten a government | 
that attains its power with the display of 
force, maintains it with the help of a secret 
organization and administers it with an} 
autocratic disdain of constitutional law. A | 
Socialist Deputy, Matteotti by name, was 
kidnapped and murdered, and the crime has | 
been traced to certain ¥ ascist politicians 
who were alarmed by Signor Matteotti’s 
expressed determination to uncover the 
graft and corruption of which, he alleged, 
many of the Fascist officials are guilty. The 
natural result of the outrage has been to 
shake the hold of Signor Mussolini upon the 
country, although no one accuses him of any 
personal dishonesty, and his conduct in the 
emergency has been entirely correct. It is 
apparent, however, that a vigorous house- 
cleaning is what the Fascist organization 
needs. If Signor Mussolini has the courage 
to undertake the task, his admitted strength 
and skill as an administrator will doubtless 
save his head as premier. 
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UST as Senator La Follette predicted, the 
St. Paul convention of the so-called 
Farmer-Labor-Progressive party fell into 

the hands of the Communists. Mr. W. Z. 








Foster and Mr. C. E. Ruthenberg directed 


. affairs and-presented a platform that calls | 


for the nationalization of ‘‘monopolized”’ in- | 
dustries and for government support of the 
unemployed. The attitude of the convention | 
toward the holding of property in general 
was so radical that a number of the farmer 
delegates withdrew in protest. Mr. Duncan 
MacDonald, former president of the Illinois 
Miners’ Union, was nominated for President. 
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HE last of the post-war premiers is out of 

office. At the recent elections in South 
Africa General Smuts, leader of the South 
African party and the most distinguished 
citizen of his country, was defeated by a 
combination of Boer Nationalists and Labor. 
The new premier is General Hertzog. The 
victorious coalition is united only in oppos- 
ing Smuts. The Boer Nationalists want 
South Africa to secede from the British 
Empire, but the Labor party is not ready for 
that yet. The defeat of Smuts is generally 
attributed to the agricultural depression, to 
the more or less widespread unemployment 
and to the high taxes—misfortunes that have 
sent one statesman after another into re- 
tirement all over the world. 
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HODE ISLAND obtains unenviable 
notoriety through the disorderly and 
violent proceedings in its Senate—proceed- 
ings that culminated in a forty-two-hour 
filibuster, some personal violence on the 
floor of the Senate, the liberation of noxious 
gas fumes in the chamber and the migration 
of the Republican Senators across the line 
into Massachusetts. The trouble began 
when the Republicans refused to agree to a 
constitutional convention, which the Demo- 
crats wished to call in order to correct cer- 
tain antiquated inequalities in the distribu- 
tion of seats in the Senate. The Democrats 
in retaliation found means to block all the 
regular business of the Senate, including the 





consideration of the appropriations. Five 
months of legislative paralysis, accompanied 
by daily recriminations, naturally enough 
aroused angry passions on both sides. 
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HE surplus revenue of the government 
for the fiscal year ending on June 30 was 
somewhat more than $400.000,000. It will be 
applied to reducing the national debt. Since 
1919 we have discharged some three billion 
dollars of our debt, which is considerably 





more than we owed at any time before 1917. 


Whiter Teeth 


How millions get them 


There is a way to whiter, 


cleaner teeth. Millions now 
employ it. You see the results 
in every circle now. Will you 


learn how to get them? 
Combat the film 


This way combats the film 
on teeth —that viscous film 
you feel. Film clings to teeth, 
it stains and discolors. Then 
it forms dingy coats. That is 
why teeth grow dim. 


Film also holds food sub- 
stance which ferments and forms 
acid. It holds the acid in 
contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. Germs breed by millions 
init. They, with tartar, 
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proved those methods efficient. 
Then a new-type tooth paste 
was created to apply them 
daily. The name is Pepsodent. 
Leading dentists of some 50 
nations now advise its use. 
Results are quick 
Pepsodent also multiplies the 
alkalinity of the saliva, also its 


starch digestant. Those are 
Nature’s great tooth- 





are the chief cause of 


protecting agents in the 


pyorrhea. Protectthe | mouth. 
? Enamel 
Dental science now Daas ili Send the coupon .for 
knows ways to fight that H tegrates the film, a 10-Day Tube. Note 


film effectively. One 
disintegrates the film, 
the other removes it 
without harmful scour- 
ing. 

Convincing tests 


el. 
film com 





then removes it 
with an agent far 
softer than enam- 
Never use a 


which contains 
harsh grit. 


how clean the teeth feel 
after using. Mark the 
absence of the viscous 
film. See how teeth be- 
come whiter as the film- 
coats disappear. 


batant 











Pepsadéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 





A scientific tooth paste now advised by 
leading dentists the world over. 


CUT OUT THE COUPON NOW 





1607 


10-DAY TUBE FREE 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 107, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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The School Directory Department of The Youth’s Com- 
panion will gladly seud catalogues or other information to 
parents about schools or camps listed in this directory. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS 
ALLEN-CHALMERS SCHOOL West Newton, Mass. 


MILITARY SCHOOLS 


QHIO MILITARY INSTITUTE Cincinnati, Ohio 
WENTWORTH MILITARY ACADEMY, Lexington, Mo. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
GRAND RIVER INSTITUTE, K-5 Austinburg, Ohio 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE Boston, Mass. 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


STAMMERERS’ INSTITUTE Boston, Mass. 


|| %e FAMILY | 
| SHOPPING: 


HOME WEAVING 


— only $9.90 and up. Big money in weaving rugs, 
rtieres, etc., at oane. from rags and waste mate- 
rial. Weevens are rushed with orders. Send for FREE Loom 
Book, it tells all about the weaving business and our won- 
derfui $9.90 and other low-priced, easily-operated looms now 
sold on attractive Monthly Payment terms. 


Union Loom Works, 338 Factory Street, Boonville, N. Y. 


INDIAN BASKETS OF 12 TRIBES 
e on Agate Bird Arrows — finest in the 
d. Sioux BEAD WORK, a 
Bows, Costumes. Polished Agates. Price 
Lists free 41st year. 
L. W. STILWELL, Deadwood, S. D. 
















































Only 


and it yt 
save a life! 


If someone's sick, do you know 
when to call the doctor? Can you 
recognize a change for the better or 
worse? 

The Self-Reading Clinical Ther- 
mometer tells you at a glance a 
ends this uncertainty. Easy toread 
—red circle shows mercury column 

pa game Fever scale shows nor- 
mal, and degrees of fever in plain 

e ular Fahrenheit 
Seale on other side. Handier than 
others at $2.00 or more. 

Money Back Guarantee 

Send only $1.00 (personal checks 
accepted)—or C.O.D. if you prefer. 
Certificate of accuracy with every 
thermometer. Money back if not 
a Be prepared—order 
today q 
MACE ll 101 N. 19th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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| choice of 44 Styl 





Ask forH Orlick’s 
The ORIGINAL 
\* Malted Milk 
For Infants, 
Children, Invalids, 


y ~— 
Coe ' the Aged, etc. 
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. Ny * Avoid Imitations 
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Ask 
Storekeeper for 
| Mfrs., Johnson's Laboratory, Inc.. . Wereester.! _ 
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It was fun 
decorating the 
house for 
mother’s party 
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THE SURPRISE PARTY 


By Clara Alexander 


AY after tomorrow would be mother’s 
birthday, and Mary was wishing very 
hard that she could think of just the 

right thing to give her. She wanted to make 
something all by herself, but the only thing 
that she knew how to make was sugar 
cookies, and they would not be a good 
birthday present. 

“Why don’t you give her a party?” asked 
Blanche, her mother’s maid. 

“Oh, do you suppose I could?” asked 

ary. 

“Why, of course you can. You make some 
sugar cookies, and I will make some ice 
cream, and you can invite your Aunt Lucy 
and Mrs. Black and Peggy’s mother.” 

Mary clapped her hands delightedly. 
What fun it would be to give mother a 
party! She and Blanche planned and 
planned, and that afternoon when mother 
went out to do some shopping Mary tele- 
phoned to those whom she had decided to 
invite. All of them said that they could 
come and promised not to mention it to 
mother if they should happen to see her 
between now and then. Aunt Lucy said that 
she thought it would be delightful, and she 
wondered whether there wasn’t something 
that she could do to help. 

“No,” said Mary over the telephone. 
“There is nothing just now; but if anything 
comes up, I will let you know, and thank 
you very much.” 

At breakfast on the morning of mother’s 
birthday Mary found it hard to sit still. 
She smiled and smiled, and every now and 
then she giggled. She was afraid that, if she 
didn’t stop, mother might begin to suspect 
something; so after breakfast she and 
Blanche met behind the golden-glow in the 
garden to talk things over. 

“T declare, I just can’t stop laughing,” 
said Mary, and she began to giggle all over 
again. . 

ee Well,” said Blanche, “that might not 
make her suspect anything, but, if she comes 
into the kitchen while you are making sugar 
cookies, she will be sure to know. I wish she 
had some shopping to do or some calls to 
make.” 

Then an idea popped into Mary’s head. 
Why not call up Aunt Lucy and ask her to 
invite mother over to her house! 

“That will be the very thing,” said 
Blanche. 

And so a little later when motlier said 
that Aunt Lucy had telephoned and asked 
her to come and help with a dress that she 
was making it was no wonder that Mary 
winked hard at Blanche behind mother’s 
back. 

How those two worked after mother had 
gone! The sugar cookies turned out to be the 
best that Mary had ever made. Blanche 
said that she could not make any better 
ones herself, and everyone knew that 
Blanche was the best sugar-cookie maker 
that ever was. 

The next thing to do was to decorate the 
house. As fast as Mary could pick the 
flowers, taking care to get only those with 
long stems, Blanche put them into vases. 
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“T think the guests ought to be coming 
pretty soon now,” said Blanche when almost 
all the flowers had been arranged. 

Mary held an armful of roses up to her. 
“These are the last ones,” she said. And 
then she almost dropped them right then 
and there, for she heard the doorbell ring 
and knew that it must be either Peggy’s 
mother or Mrs. Black coming to the party. 

“T’ll go to the door while you finish,” 
said Mary, and off she ran with the 
roses still in her arms. 

It was Peggy’s mother, and just as 
Mary opened the door for her Mrs. 
Black came running up the steps. She 
said that she had seen Aunt Lucy and 
Mary’s mother not a block away and 
had had to run so that they would not 
see. her. 

When Aunt Lucy and mother came 
it was a happy party. Mother said that 
sewing for Aunt Lucy had never brought 
such delightful results before, and Mrs. 
Black asked for Mary’s receipt for 
sugar cookies, because she said that 
she could not make such good ones by 
the receipt she had. 

When it was time to go everyone told 
Mary what a good time she had had. Aunt 
Lucy said that she wished mother had a 

irthday every day, only she was afraid 
that her sewing would not last. Peggy’s 
mother said that she knew that she had had 
a better time than anyone else, because next 
week was Peggy’s birthday, and now she 
knew just how to give her the finest kind of 
party. But Mary told her mother after- 
wards that she didn’t believe anyone could 
have enjoyed it so much as she herself, be- 
cause she had had the fun of planning it 
and of sharing in it too. 


~ 
THE POLLY PATH 


By Nancy Byrd Turner 


N a certain green little meadow there is a 
queer, twisty little path that the wood 
and field folk call the Polly path, though 

some of them do not know how it came by 
its odd name. This is how: 

Many years ago a willful young field 
mouse named Polly lived in that meadow 
with her mother. Polly was a greedy little 
creature. When she went to a party she 
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always ate more than anyone else. Worse 
than that, after she had eaten all that she 
possibly could she used to stuff what was 
left into her pockets and carry it home. 

Mrs. Field Mouse took her daughter 
severely to task. ‘“Never bring things home 
from a party,” she said sternly. “Now 
remember.” 

Polly, in her new white dress and scarlet 
pelisse, switched herself slowly from side to 
side with an ‘obstinate look on her face. As 
she switched, the scarlet pelisse switched 
too; it was a pretty garment with a broad, 
full hem that was stitched up and down in 
narrow sections. 

“Do you hear me, Polly?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” Polly replied. But she still 
switched, and she still looked obstinate. 

There were no parties given after winter 
set in, but when spring came one of the 
woodchuck children had a birthday cele- 
bration and Polly was invited. As usual she 
took a third helping of everything; she pre- 
tended not to notice the stares of the wood- 
chucks and the squirrels. 

After a while she leaned back and gazed 
at the food that was left on her plate. She 
wanted to carry home those delicious nuts 
and roots. 

“O dear,” she thought, ‘and mother said 
I must not bring home anything more in my 
pockets!” 

But still she lingered. “Perhaps I'll put 
some in the hem of my pelisse,’’ she thought, 
“in those places that the up-and-down 
stitching makes. Those places are not 
pockets. And anyway the nuts and roots are 
mine.” 

So when no one was looking she hastily 
filled the stitched hem. The garment felt 
so heavy and awkward round her feet that 
she was glad enough to get home and take it 
off. She hung it up without taking the nuts 
and roots out of the hem. 

Mrs. Field Mouse found them there when 
she started to sew a button on the sleeve. 
She left them there too, but she did not for- 
get about them. 

That afternoon Polly ate them all. The 
following week she was invited to a shelled- 
corn party of the woodchuck children. Once 
again she made a pig of herself, and once 
again she dropped slyly into the hem of her 
pelisse all that was left on her plate. 

But she felt strangely unhappy as she 
started home. “TI’ll go home by a different 


“Yes, ma’am,” Polly replied. But she still switched, and she still 
looked obstinate 
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A LION’S LA- 
MENT 
By Frederick Lovejoy 





DRAWN BY 
PAUL MASON 





A lion I! I shake my golden mane, 

But none in fear and terror flee away. 

Though I’m as brave as all that bear 
my name, 

None turn their footsteps if they chance 
my way. 

As king and lord of all my kith and kin 

Am I thus scorned who’s always been a 
lion? 

Ah, no! You'll see there is a reason in 

The fact that I am just a dandelion. 


way,” she decided. “I don’t want to meet 
anyone.” 

, It had been raining, and the way that she 
took was full of little puddles. Polly threaded 
in and out among the puddles, and now and 
then she had to jump over one. 

As she went along she began to feel very, 
very sorry and ashamed. “I’m going to put 
this corn in a box and get. it back in some 
way to the woodchucks’ house,” she said 
aloud. Then she added, “But first of all I 
will tell my mother the whole thing.” 

_ She heaved a deep sigh as home came in 
sight. Then all at once she noticed that her 
pelisse seemed strangely light again; the 
hem had stopped hitting against her ankles. 
She bent down and felt along the hem. 
Then she gave a cry of amazement, for all 
the corn was gone. 

Polly was frightened. No one had been 
near her; what in the world could have be- 
come of the corn? She went running home in 
dismay and told her mother the whole 
story. That time she did not switch the 
scarlet pelisse and look obstinate. 

When Mrs. Field Mouse had heard the 
sad tale and forgiven her daughter she said 
“Now, then, fetch needle and thread and 
sew up the holes.” 

“What holes?” asked Polly in surprise. 

“The holes that I was obliged to snip in 
the hem of your pelisse,”’ her mother an- 
swered, “‘to let the corn drop through.” 

_ Polly reached down, miserable, and poked 
into the little places in the hem; there was a 
tiny hole at the bottom of every one of them. 

her humble indeed was Polly as she did her 
ask. 

A few weeks later she was humbler still. 
For one day she made a strange discovery. 
Corn was coming up in the meadow. Not 
all over the meadow, but in a long crooked 
line from the field-mouse home to the edge of 
the wood. 

At first the slim green shoots puzzled 
Polly. Then all at once she understood. 

“The grains fell out of my pelisse,” she 
said, “as I zigzagged that day among the 
puddles.” , 

In some way the woodchuck children 
guessed the meaning of that slim line of 
corn, and ‘as the shoots grew into tall stalks 
the story got out all round. So many sight- 
seers walked up and down the twisting row 
that finally they made a path all the way. 
After the corn was gone that funny little 
path remained. And there it is to this day, 
known to all that region as the Polly path. 

Long after the wood and field folk had 
forgotten why it had that name old Miss 
Polly Field Mouse remembered well. 
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A PRAIRIE MEMORY 


By Edward Gordon Ivins 


bravely, “I will thank Him this very day; and 
then I will also ask Him to give me strength 
not to disappoint my friends in the picture 
they shall see when they call.” 
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KITTENS AND FRIENDSHIP 


ARJORIE JEAN came into the room the 
other day and dropped to a cushion be- 
side the fireplace. The kittens Topaz and 

Turquoise joined her at once; they pounced on 
her hand as it trailed along the hearth, and for 
a few minutes there was a flurry of fur accom- 
panied with laughter from us and squeals from 
Marjorie as a sharp little claw went too far. 

“My hands always look dreadful after I’ve 
played with your kittens.’’ Her hands as she 
held them up were crisscrossed with red marks. 

“Why do you let them?” I inquired. 

“Oh, they’re only playing. And they’re such 
consoling little things.’’ She snuggled Topaz 
up under her chin. 

“What do you need to be consoled about?” 

“Oh, well, you know Annette. When I came 
in here today I didn’t want ever to see her 
again; I wanted to slap her. I know she’s the 
brightest girl in the class, but sometimes she 
says things it’s hard to be a good sport over and 
laugh. She is funny, but she carries it too far, 
Mollie says. Mollie isn’t speaking to her and 
says if I had any backbone I wouldn’t speak to 
her either.”’ 

“T didn’t know Annette was so unkind and 
untrue to her friends.” 





Once more we catch the pleasant, pungent odor 
By blazing camp fire made; 

Again the ring of covered wagons circles 
To form the barricade. 


Within, the women hasten to make ready 
he pioneers’ repast; 
Without, the men take horses to the streamlet, 
Then tie and stake them fast. 


The meal is finished and the camp made t tidy, 
The children put to rest; 

A voice takes up a tune, and all are joining 
In singing ‘‘To the West!” 


The sentinels in their appointed places, 
The prairie’s silence falls, “Oh, she never is that!’ Marjorie said 

And in the deep, mysterious darkness quickly. ‘‘She’s square and never says any- 
A lone coyote calls. thing behind your back she wouldn’t say to 

your face. But she says a lot to your face!” 

“Your hands hurt you. Would you give up 
playing with the kittens because you get 
scratched?” 

“‘No-o. Oh, you mean Annette is just playing 
and by and by will learn to keep her claws in 
just like old Tabby?” 

“Just that. If you feel she doesn’t mean any 
more harm with her funny remarks than the 
kittens do with their love pats, why get angry? 
Is Mollie, who gets angry at every little scratch, 
any happier than you who stay friends?” 

I think I understand now,” said Marjorie 


As one who slept within that circle, 
A child who knew no fear, 
The shadowy dream comes back with vanished 
‘aces, 
Comes back to charm and cheer. 


Oh, glorious pageant that has linked forever 
In bonds that shall endure 

The storied East with our own mighty Westland 
And made the whole secure! 


Some other pen must make the mighty Purpose 


And the more mighty Deed slowly. 
Far clearer to the host that has come after Se 8 
Those planters of the seed. 
MORE ‘“‘TALL’’ ONES FROM 
For me the camp fire’s smoke is in the nostril, VERMONT 


The sage taste on the hand. 
Sometimes I still am with the covered wagons 


Sot dn tha dened ham that appeared recently in these columns 


has drawn forth other stories, quite as 
amazing, from the same state. The story of old 
Sam, who ran down a deer and killed it with 
a hoe, seems to have jogged the memory of 
Uncle Uriah and his neighbors. A reader sends 
us the following tale told in Uncle Uriah’s own 
words: 

“When I was a young fellow I was quite a 
case to be inventin’ something. One time I 
made a pair of wings and went up on the moun- 
tain to try ‘em. I flew off and landed on a ledge 
of rock some two or three miles from my start- 
ing place. I struck so hard my legs were driven 
into the rock clear to the hips. There wa'n’t no 
help near, an’ I couldn't get out, so I had to go 
home and get a pick and shovel and pick my- 
self out! 

‘Another time when I was out duck huntin’ I 
come to a big beech tree, and on one limb of 
that tree sat nine ducks. I figgered for a long 
time how I was goin’ to get all them ducks; you 
see, if I shot one, the rest would fly away. 
Finally I hit on a plan. I got right under the 
limb and shot up. The limb opened up, and 
the ducks’ legs dropped into the crack. Then 
it closed again, holdin’ 'em fast, an’ all I had 
to do was shoot the limb off, and I had ’em all.”’ 

Another venerable story-teller related a 
thrilling adv enture of his in the Rockies. ‘‘One 
day,” he says, ‘‘I went up on a mountain and 
was goin’ to ski down. I didn’t know what was 
below me, but took my chances. All went well 
until I got to the foot of the mountain, when I 
eame to a wide, deep cafion. I was going too 
fast to stop and shot out over the edge. I be- 
gan to sink slowly and soon saw that I couldn’t 
make the other bank, so I turned around and 
came back, landing on the same side from 
which I started.” 

Yet another narrator, this time of the 
younger generation, tells of being in the woods 
with his father. ‘‘We sawed down a hollow 
tree,’’ he says, “and when we came to split it 
up we found a gray squirrel in it sound asleep. 
We had sawed him clear in two without waking 


"Tits item entitled Tall Ones from Vermont 
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IN THE DARK ROOM 


S the young girl turned to greet her Sun- 
day-school teacher her heart leaped. The 
shades of the room were drawn, and, 

though she could not see clearly, she had no 
difficulty in imagining the sweet smile of sym- 
pathy that she knew was on her teacher’s face. 
Elva liked Mrs. Powell; all the girls liked her. 
Nevertheless, she could not entirely control the 
sigh that escaped her lips as in answer to her 
teacher’s anxious “And how is my girl today?” 
she tried to respond bravely, ‘‘Pretty well, 
thank you, Mrs. Powell.” 

“Only pretty well, Elva? I was hoping to 
have a ‘Much better, thank you,’ today.” 

“Yes, I know. I wish you could have, but— 
but—”’ Elva’s voice faltered and died away into 
a weak little quaver. ‘‘Oh, Mrs. Powell, you 
don’t know how hard it is just to sit here in 
this dark room hour after hour. I can’t read. I 
can see only a few of my friends. And the days 
and nights are so long! I—I don’t understand 
why God sends such an affliction. I haven’t 
done anything bad ‘to displease Him. But even 
if I had, I don’t see why He should be so hard 
on a little girl like me. I—I—’”’ Her voice 
choked, and she leaned her head on good, 
motherly Mrs. Powell’s shoulder while sobs 
shook her slight frame. 

The teacher stroked the soft hair of the girl 
and waited patiently until the sobs had sub- 
sided. ‘“‘There, there, dear! Don’t feel so bad 
and don’t misjudge the good Father, whatever 
you do. He is good even though you can’t 
always understand Him. You believe that, 
don’t you, Elva?” 

“Yes, but—”’ 

“Listen, dear. I have a friend who is much 
interested in photography. Yesterday I was 
in to see her, and she took me into her dark 
room. She poured some liquid into a shallow 


vessel and told me to watch one of her negatives him! °° 

as she dipped it ~_ bag ng oe | and by I 

saw coming out of it the beautiful face an 

form of one whom I know wel. Presently it CECIL wero THE BILL 


was a complete picture, a perfect likeness. I 
asked her what the liquid was, and she said, 
‘Oh, it’s just a chemical solution; developer 
they call it. But outside this dark room it 
would be useless.’ So, dear, I think God takes 
us into the dark room sometimes so that He, 
our great developer, may bring out of our lives 
the hidden beauty he is so anxious for the world 
to see—the beauty of patience, of sympathy 
and of cheerful, uncomplaining fortitude. 
Already some of those beautiful traits are be- 
ginning to shine in your life. Only a few days 
ago one of your friends was telling me how 
much good your patience and courage did her. 
Believe me, Elva, some day you will thank 
God for this dark room.” 

“Yes, Mrs. Powell,” 


N the course of Sir Harry Johnston’s work 
| in extending the dominion and power of 

Great Britain in Africa, he more than once 
met Cecil Rhodes of South African fame. On 
one occasion in London a long conference be- 
tween them ended in an agreement by which 
Sir Harry was to engage in an enterprise that 
Cecil Rhodes had at heart. As the negotiations 
were concluded, says Sir Harry in his Story of 
My Life, I became aware of occasional rappings 
at the door, but Rhodes gave them no atten- 
tion; he opened a dispatch box, got out a 
check book and wrote me a check on the Bank 
of England for two thousand pounds. Then he 
shut the box and passed through folding doors 


said the young girl into his bedroom. 
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The knocking outside irritated me. I went to 
the door and opened it. There I saw an angry- 
looking man who interjected inquiringly, 
““Mr. Rhodes?” 

“These are Mr. Rhodes’s rooms. Have you 
an appointment?” 

“No, and not likely to have! I’ve come to see 
him to get my bill settled—” 

“Your bill?” 

“Yes. Owin’ this three years—his clothes— 
forty-seven pounds—”’ 

I went in and knocked at the double doors. 
Rhodes, who was putting on a collar and tie, 
came forward. “Here’s a very angry man, a 
tailor, wants a bill settled—forty-seven 
pounds.” 

Rhodes looked at the bill, which I had 
brought with me. “‘Why, it’s my old tailor! 
Come in, man. If you will be such a fool as to 
misdirect your letters—”’ 

He broke off, went with a collar unbuttoned 
to the dispatch box, got out the check book 
and wrote a check. ‘“‘There!’’ he said, handing 
it to the tailor, who, trying to smooth his face 
into an amiable aspect, suddenly remarked 
with an altered voice: 

“But you've made a mistake, sir. You’ve 
written fifty, and the bill’s only for forty- 
seven.” 

“Tt’s all right. I’ve added three pounds for 
keeping you waiting three years. But another 
time try to think where your customers are, 
and, if a man’s in Africa, don’t address his 
letters to Oxford or to London.” 
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A DAINTY LITTLE WATCH! 


HEN a dairyman in the picturesque 
canton of Appenzell, Switzerland, pre- 
pares to attend either the dairymen’s 
ball or any other native gathering of a social 
character his chief adornment is a watch and 
chain such as we show herewith. The chain 
alone weighs three and one half pounds; the 
watch, though probably not so heavy, has a 
diameter of three and one half inches. Both 





It has a three-pound chain 


watch and chain are of sterling silver, and the 
size of the numerous silver coins attached to the 
chain corresponds with that of the Swiss five- 
franc piece. The value of the chain ranges from 
two hundred to four hundred Swiss frances, or 
from forty to eighty dollars, according to the 
workmanship. For purposes of comparison a 
man’s watch and chain of ordinary size is on 
the left of the picture, and a ladies’ watch is 
on the right. 

So formidable a timepiece cannot of course 
be carried in an ordinary watch pocket. When 
the Appenzell dairymen are dressed up, how- 
ever, they drape round their waists brightly 
colored scarfs that can hold a watch very well. 
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HOW SHE GOT A SET OF FURS 


- OMEN can’t stand deer hunting,”’ 
W cectarea Silas Warner when his wife 
said she intended to join the hunting 
expedition into the Medicine Mountains. 
_ but maybe you can cook the game we bring 
in!” 

Mrs. Warner nodded; 
have a good time. 

Game was scarce; no one even saw a deer. 
On the final day while Mr. Warner and his 
two companions were away on a last desperate 
hunt after their many failures Mrs. Warner 
heard a squirrel bark in a tree just outside the 
tent. Taking a light twenty-two-calibre target 
pistol, she soon found the squirrel. 

“T’'ll hunt a little farther,’’ she said and 
walked softly through the brush. 

Suddenly her heart jumped. There scarcely 
twenty yards away, drinking daintily at the 
little stream, was a beautiful buck! She hesi- 
tated. Surely the little pistol would never kill a 
deer. Why, what tales the men had told of 
those that had got away after being virtually 
decapitated by their heavy weapons! Neverthe- 
less she took careful aim and fired. 

The hunters returned after dark, draggled, 


she knew she should 
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disgusted and hungry. They had scoured the 
whole mountain range, they declared, and there 
wasn’t a deer within a hundred miles! They 
would give each a hundred dollars to anyone 
who would show them a deer or even a deer 
track! 

Mrs. Warner served the supper smoking hot. 
The hungry men ate ravenously for a while; 
then one stopped | with his meat-laden fork 
poised in mid-air. “Say, where’d you get this 
meat? What is it?’’ he demanded. 

Mrs. Warner smiled. “Will you do what 
you said—give a hundred dollars apiece for 
every deer in this vicinity?” 

“Why—well, yes, I guess so. Where’d you 
get this supper?” 

“T killed it with the little target pistol there. 
You're eating venison that I found not a stone’s 
throw from camp. The rest of it is hanging in 
the tree behind the tent. Now if I’d been a real 
deer hunter, like you, Silas—” 

If Mrs. Warner now possesses a particularly 
beautiful set of furs, it may be because she can 
keep a secret. 
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ON NIAGARA’S BRINK 


NLY two men, so far as we know, have 
ever passed a night virtually on the 
brink of the Horseshoe Fall of Niagara. 

Those men, says a writer in the Wide World 
Magazine, are Gustave IF. Lofberg and James 
H. Harris, who were employed as dredgers. 
On an afternoon in August, 1923, their scow 
broke its cable, and they were at the mercy of 
the swift current above the falls. There seemed 
to be no hope for them. Down they swept, and 
then suddenly the heavy scow ran aground 
almost on the brink! 

The minds of the watchers on shore, says the 
writer, worked like lightning. They quickly de- 
cided on a line and a breeches buoy as a method 
of rescue. The Coast Guard station at the 
mouth of the Niagara River, fifteen miles or so 
distant, was immediately called on the tele- 
phone, and Capt. A. D. Nelson and his crew 
were asked to come to the rescue. 

It was about three o’clock when the scow 
broke adrift; at a quarter past four Captain 
Nelson and a squad of men started for Niagara 
Falls in a big army motor truck. They carried 
with them the life-line cannon and other neces- 
sary apparatus. The question that agitated 
every mind was whether the fierce current 
would lick the scow away before the men could 
be saved? It was a race between the river and 
the rescuers. 

When Captain Nelson and his men arrived 
they quickly set up the life-line ¢annon on the 
shore east of the power house. The captain 
sighted it and fired. High out over the river 
the projectile hurtled. It made a remarkable 
flight and then settled directly over the scow. 

Lofberg and Harris grabbed the small line 
as it fell and at a signal began drawing it in. 
Attached to the shore end was a heavier rope, 
but the two men had a hard time hauling it 
across the swift current. Though those on shore 
helped all they could, it took two hours to get 
the rope over. Then those on shore carried the 
end up on top of the power house and made it 
secure. 

As the work progressed night came on, and 
big searchlights were brought into play. For 
a time the rescuers kept at their task, but after 
a while they reluctantly agreed that their 
efforts must cease until daylight. 

Out on the scow Lofberg and Harris were 
seen to lie down to rest, if rest were possible 
for men aboard a stranded scow that at any 
minute might be picked up on a rising flood 
and tumbled over the brink of Niagara. It was 
a night of awful suspense, not only for the poor 
fellows on the scow and the men engaged in 
their rescue but for the thousands of men, 
women and children who had lingered on the 
scene. 

Daylight on the morning of August 7 saw 
everyone alert. The scow still lay where it had 
run aground, though it might move at any 
moment. Quickly all the lines were cleared, and 
after a little delay the breeches buoy was sent 
out to the castaways. Lofberg helped his com- 
panion into the buoy, and before long he landed 
safe on the roof of the power house. Again the 
buoy was sent out over the rapids; when it 
reached the scow Lofberg climbed into it. 
Only a few minutes were required to land him 
on the roof, and then a great cheer went up 
from the watching crowds. 
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THE PERFECT SERVANT 


T seems to us that the perfect servant—from 
| the theoretical point of view—has been 
identified. As a matter of fact he would have 
been more satisfactory even to his master if he 
had been less perfect and a little more human. 
Dickens used to tell a story of his biographer, 
John Forster. Forster had a devoted and skill- 
ful servant, Henry, who was always most cor- 
rect in everything he did. It was therefore 
astonishing one night when Forster was enter- 
taining several writers at dinner to see the 
scrupulous Henry make error after error. He 
upset a plate of soup, and Forster uttered a cry 
of alarm. He forgot to serve the sauce for the 
fish, and his master said, ‘““‘Why, Henry!” 
Altogether he made the excellent dinner 
seem a slovenly and poor repast. When at the 
end of it he leaned over Forster’s chair and said 
in a tremulous voice: “Please, sir, can you 
spare me now? My house has been on fire for 
the last two hours.” 
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THE MODERN CARE 
OF CHILDREN 


Part II. The Nursery 


HOOSE the nursery with care, since the 
child will spend the greater part of his 
time in it. A room on the second floor is 

best, with an exposure, if possible, to the 
south and west. Choose a room that is quiet, 
spacious and well lighted, for plenty of sun- 
shine is desirable, and ventilation is of the first 
importance. 

As some way of raising the temperature dur- 
ing the bath is indispensable, choose, if possi- 
ble, a room that has in it either a Franklin 
stove or an open fireplace. Gas stoves are the 
worst things possible for heating a nursery. 
Never use them unless perhaps for a few mo- 
ments while the baby is having his morning 
bath. During the day 64° to 68° F. is 
the best temperature for a nursery. 
Hang a thermometer about three feet 
from the floor and do not let the tem- 
perature rise above 70°. At night keep 
it at 65° for the first few weeks, then 
lower it gradually. After the first year 
let it drop as low as 50° or even to 35° 
at night. 

Air the nursery at least twice a day: 
after the morning bath and before you 
put the baby to bed, when the baby is 
out of the room. After the baby is 
three weeks old open one of the nursery win- 
dows at night unless the outside temperature 
is below the freezing point. A child that is 
kept in too hot a room will lose his appetite, 
grow pale, perspire and cease to gain in weight. 
Moreover, he will take cold easily. 

Have only washable hangings in the nursery, 
and furniture that is simple and easily kept 
free from dust. Paint the walls a soft color, or 
use water-proof varnished paper that can be 
washed. Use dark window shades, but no extra 
curtains. 

In winter place the crib or bassinet so that 
the wind does not blow directly on it. In 
summer have a “through’’ draft and screen 
the room against flies and mosquitoes 


KEEPING THE ROOM CLEAN 

Keep the nursery scrupulously clean. Never 
cook in the room or hang wet clothing in it. 
Place soiled articles in another room in covered 
pails filled with water. Do not burn gas at 
— use electric light or a small wax night 
ight. 

A hardwood floor, or a floor covered with 
linoleum, is best. When the baby begins to 
creep, however, cover the floor with large, wash- 
able rugs rather than with a tacked-down 
carpet. A pen about three feet square, raised 
from the floor on a platform, and having a thick 
washable blanket on the floor of it, is an excel- 
lent thing. The child can spend several hours 
a day there, he can have his toys with him and 
be as active as he likes. 

Give the baby only a few toys and let those 
be made of material that is easily cleaned. 
Woolly toys soil easily and are difficult to clean. 

Among your nursery things you should have 
the following: standard balance scales, a low 
table for articles of the bath, low chairs without 
arms, a portable bath tub, a screen with a wash- 
able filling, some enameled covered pails, a 
screen for the fireplace and a wall thermometer. 

You can make a bassinet from a large clothes 
basket. Use a firm hair pillow for the mattress, 
line the sides with cotton batting and cover the 
mattress and the outside of the basket with a 
deep flounce of lawn or of imitation silk. Later 
get a crib bed, with drop sides, that the child 
can sleep in until he is five years old. When you 
put the baby to bed pin the blankets at each 
side so that he cannot slide under the covers. 


AIRING 


Fresh air is necessary to a baby’s health and 
growth, since it purifies and renews the blood. 
Provide a sufficient supply of oxygen indoors 
by means of proper ventilation. 

The baby, the climate and the season must 
determine when he can be taken 
out for the first time. In hot weather 
a healthy baby may go out when he 
is seven or eight days old. If he is 
a winter baby, it may be necessary 
to wait until he is three months old. 
As soon as the practice is established 
he should have an airing out of doors on every 
pleasant day, in the sun and away from the 
wind, and with enough clothes on. 

Exceptions may have to be made of very deli- 
cate children, who, although they need plenty 
of fresh air, must be carefully protected against 
the cold. 

It is not necessary to wheel the baby in 
order to give him a proper outdoor airing. The 
motions of a baby carriage, the “‘jouncings”’ at 
crossings, and so on, are anything but benefi- 
cial. It is best not to wheel your baby in the 
streets until he is one year old. Let him lie out- 
doors near the house in a wicker basket with a 
hood of dark-colored denim. Cover the bottom 
of the basket with a soft woolen blanket. 
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In cold weather the baby should wear a 
warm shirt, a band, a nightgown, a soft bonnet 
of woolen material and a sleeping blanket 
buttoned well up round his neck. Sometimes 
a brick baked in the oven or a stone jug filled 
with hot water to heat the basket is advisable, 
but be careful not to burn the baby. 

Keep the child in when the weather is 
stormy or very cold. A child less than a year 
old should not go out if it is below freezing, 
unless the sun is shining and the wind not high 
and not at all if it is below 20°. In cold weather 
choose the sunny hours between ten in the 
morning and three in the afternoon for the air- 
ing. In summer and in early autumn the cool 
hours of early morning and late afternoon are 
best. See that the baby’s feet are warm during 
the airing. The feet will always tell you whether 
the baby himself is warm. 

For winter days in our northern latitudes a 
spot sheltered from the winds and exposed to 
the sunshine is desirable. In summer choose a 
shaded, airy place and cover the carriage with 
clean mosquito netting that has a mesh large 
enough to admit sufficient air. Always adjust 
the hood so that the sun cannot shine into the 
baby’s eyes. 

The child needs a roomy carriage with easy 
springs, in which he can be comfortable and 
well protected. There should be an adjustable 
top, lined with material of a dark color, prefer- 
ably green, to protect him from too much sun 
and wind and from a glare of light. Use a safety 
strap to prevent his falling out of the carriage. 

When the child is able to walk do not let him 
get too tired. At that stage a gocart is useful; 
take it along and put the baby into it when 
you think he has walked enough. Avoid taking 
him into street cars, trains, shops or crowded 
places. 


SLEEP 


During the first weeks of life a baby should 
sleep except at feeding times and when he is 
receiving any special attention. For the first 
six months he should sleep eighteen hours out 
of the twenty-four. If he is wakeful, do not take 
him up or talk to him. The practice of ‘‘trot- 
ting” the baby is injurious. 

Do not give the baby anything to suck while 
he is resting or going to sleep. If 
he shows a tendency to suck his 
thumbs, break him of it as soon as 
possible. Pin his arms to his sides 
or sew thumbless white cotton mit- 
tens to the sleeves of his dresses 
and night dresses and keep up the 
treatment until the habit is en- 
tirely corrected. The habit of suck- 
ing anything, whether it is arubber 
“pacfier,”’ a rag, a finger or a 
thumb, may cause colic, deformity 
of the mouth and sometimes a 
misshapen finger. 

At the baby’s bedtime turn out 
the light, open the window—if he 
is old enough for that—and leave him alone. 
If he is rocked or sung to sleep, he will demand 
it every evening. If his regular habits have been 
temporarily broken by illness, see that he re- 
turns to them as soon as possible. Be sure 
that he is made comfortable for the night. Wrap 
him in a shawl or sleeping blanket that is 
thick enough to keep his hands and feet warm, 
but not so thick as to make him perspire. In hot 
weather let him sleep in a cool place; in cold 
weather see that he is protected from a direct 
draft. He should not use a pillow. After every 
feeding turn him from the side on which he has 
been lying.to the other side. 

For babies that have a poor circulation keep 
a stone hot-water jug—made for the purpose 











“Yes indeed, I enjoy my bath!” 



















with a flat side—at the foot of the bassinet. 
To test the heat close one eye and hold the 
filled jug against the lid. If extra covering 
for the feet and legs is needed, use stockings 
pinned to the diaper. 

Sleeplessness may be caused by tight or soiled 
clothes or by an uncomfortable position; a pin 
may be sticking into the baby, he may be too 
tired or he may have been overfed. To find out 
whether he is crying merely because he wants 
to be indulged in some way notice whether he 
stops crying when he gets what he wants. If he 
does, put him down at once and let him “cry 
it out.’”’ At first he may scream for an hour or 
so, but any subsequent struggles will be brief. 
Irritability in children is often the result of 
fatigue, and a child is likely not to know that 
he is tired until he is exhausted 

A baby needs a nap every day until he is 
about six years old. Nervous and delicate 
children should take daily naps as long as they 
can. The best nap of the day should come after 
the feeding that is given as soon as the infant 
has been dressed and bathed; in older 
children that will be after dinner. 


TEETHING AND GENERAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

Teething usually begins when the baby 
is from five to nine months old. There 
are twenty temporary, or milk, teeth. Usually 
the two central teeth appear first; then, nor- 
mally between the eighth and ‘the twelfth 
month, come the four upper central teeth. 
From the twelfth to the eighteenth month the 
remaining two lower central teeth and the 
four front double teeth appear. The four canine 
teeth, two upper and two lower, follow usually 
between the eighteenth and the twenty-fourth 
month. The four back double teeth] that ordi- 
narily appear from the twenty-fourth to the 
thirtieth month complete the first set. 

Teething is accompanied by fretfulness, dis- 
turbed digestion, some loss of sleep and appe- 
tite and slight fever. If the symptoms continue 
for a long time, consult a physician about 
them. The trouble may be caused either by 
improper feeding or by some real ailment. 

As soon as the front teeth have grown out use 
a small; soft-bristle toothbrush daily, and when 
the child is older see that he brushes his teeth 
himself twice a day, and that he uses dental 
floss regularly. If the milk teeth are allowed to 
decay, the openings in the gum will harbor 
bacteria that may impair the formation of the 
second set of teeth. Have a dentist inspect the 
teeth at intervals. 

The earliest of the permanent teeth are the 
‘six-year molars.’’ They do not take the place 
of any of the first teeth, but come in behind the 
temporary molars, and unless you are vigilant 
they will decay before you are aware that they 
have been cut. The other second teeth push the 
milk teeth out and take their places, and ap- 
pear in the same order in which the milk teeth 
appeared. : 


DO NOT BE ALARMED 

Do not be alarmed if your baby differs from 
the average in general development. The time 
when the various phases of growth appear varies 
considerably. A baby should be left to do each 
new thing when he is ready to do it. 

Weigh the child every week until he is six 
months old, every two weeks in the last. six 
months of the first year and every month during 
his second year and keep a record of his weight. 
Nothing else will indicate his condition so clear- 
ly. Balance scales that weigh in half or quarter 
ounces are: the best. 

After the first week a healthy baby should 
show an average gain in weight of from five to 


eight ounces a week until he is six months old. 
He should double the weight at birth in from 
five and a half to six months and treble it in a 
sepa From then until he is twelve months old 

e usually gains from four to five ounces a week; 
but those figures indicate only an average. Al- 
though most healthy babies gain weight stead- 
ily in the first year, they seldom gain in every 
week of the year. Sometimes there are periods 
of a few weeks when they make no gain. Rapid 
gain in weight does not always mean that the 
baby’s strength is increasing. In the first month 
bottle-fed babies seldom gain so rapidly as 
babies that are nursed, but after that they 
usually put on weight quite as steadily. 

Most healthy babies grasp objects intelli- 
gently when they are three or four months old, 
begin to hold up their heads when they are four 
months old, creep at six to eight months, sit 
up alone at seven or eight months and begin 
to walk when they are fourteen months old. 
They usually say single words when they are 
about a year old and make sentences at two 
years of age. If the baby of one year makes no 
attempt to speak and seems insensible to noises, 
have his ears examined. 

Let the child take his time about creeping 
and walking. If he is in good health, he will 
probably exercise freely on a blanket on the 
floor as soon as he can sit alone. After that he 
will learn to creep and then to pull himself up 
in his efforts to stand or walk. In fair. weather 
let him take as much exercise as possible out 
of doors and teach him to play with a ball. 
Older children should be encouraged to take an 
interest in suitable outdoor sports and in group 
games. Such activities, if they are not carried 
to the point of fatigue, help to make children 
healthy and robust. 
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THE SNAPPING POINT 


HEN a chain is tested to discover its 

breaking strain—that is, the lowest 

weight that will cause it to snap—the 
link that gives way is obviously the weakest one 
in the chain. But, although it is weaker than 
any of its fellows, its strength measures the 
strength of the entire chain. 

Now your body—everyone’s body—is like a 
chain. If it is tested to the snapping point,—as 
it never should be,—some part of 
it will give way. That part will be 
its weakest part, the part to strength- 
ening of which the smallest atten- 
tion has been given. It may be an 
organ, a muscle, a bone or a sinew. 
The health and strength of your 
body, which together form the foun- 
dation of your working efficiency, 
are limited entirely by the strength 
of that weak part. 

But there should not be any. weak 
link in your chain. There need not be. Though 
it may seem rather a large order not to overlook 
any link, in reality it is nothing of the kind. It 
only means organizing your play, your sports 
and your games, your outdoor and your gym- 
nasium work, so that every bit of your bodily 
machinery gets a share of attention and work 
that is proportionate to its need. The result will 
be all-round strength, which is efficiency. But 
there cannot be efficiency if you concentrate on 
the strengthening of only certain parts and 
neglect the others—if you cultivate a pair of 
strong, muscular legs and neglect the very im- 
portant organs that lie within the lower part 
of the body. If you know that you have a weak 
link here or there, set to work to bring it up to 
the same standard of efficiency as that of the 
other parts that you know are sound and 
strong. 
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THE CHILDREN’S GARDEN 
The children’s garden’s different; 
The tasseled corn is gayer there, 
The pieplant leaves grow large and round 
In layer upon layer there. 
These inequalities do fret us; 
No worms make. houses in their lettuce! 


The carrots like the children best. 

We grown-ups. have to coax ours so! 
Just see how in the children’s patch 

The beans and parsnips leap and grow! 
I’m sure the sun and rain and air 
Help their plot most. It isr’t fair! 


We take our garden seriously; 
We think tt’s work to weed and sprinkle! 
When plants watch people blind as we 
Even potatoes’ eyes must twinkle! 
But children have the wiser way: 
They know that gardening is play. 


Don’t let plants think that gardening 

Is work, O foolish older person! 
The children’s way results will bring; 

They speak the tongue that plants converse in. 
They say “Let's play!’ And do you know 
That to those plants it’s play to grow! 
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STUNTS FOR A WATER CIRCUS 
ot 
A NY group of young people who are perfectly at home in 


the water will enjoy a water circus. Poor swimmers 
should not be allowed to take part, and even those who do 
participate should practice their feats many times before they 
attempt to give the exhibition. 
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INDIVIDUAL STUNTS 
In these five stunts the arms do all the work: 








COUPLE FLOATING 


(First way.) A and B lie on the water on their backs with their feet 
together and their arms straight overbead. They open their arms and 
spread their feet, still keeping the soles of their feet together. They 


repeat the two positions alternately. 


(Second way.) A and B lie on the water on their backs side by 
side with A’s head near B’s feet and B’s head near A’s feet. The left 
arm of each is at right angles to the body, but each grasps the 
other’s right ankle with her right hand. Each spreads ber legs wide 
apart and stretches the right arm straight out from the body. They 


repeat the motions. 
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SCULLING (head first and pulling some one) 
The sculling motion is explained elsewhere. In this stunt A sculls, 


and B rides, in the position shown in the illustration. 


SCULLING (feet first and pushing some one) 
A puts ber feet at B’s neck and sculls, as shown in the illustration, 


while B rides. 





THE TOP 


Hold your body in a vertical position and bring up 
the knees near the chin. Push the water from right to 
left with the palms of the hands and with the arms. Bend 
the elbows slightly and use the right and the left arm 
alternately. Increase the speed of your arms as you 
begin to turn round and round like a top. 
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SCULLING (head first) 

Lie extended on your back with your arms at the 
sides. Bend both elbows to an angle of forty-five degrees, 
keeping the palms in and the hands about six inches 
from the body. Push with the palms of the hands 
toward the feet. When the hands come toward the head 
they are near the surface of the water, and when 
pushed toward the feet they are about six inches 
below the surface; that makes a circular motion. 
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SCULLING (feet first) 

Lie extended on your back with your arms at the 
sides. Turn the fingers down and make a strong, 
quick pull on the water toward the bead. Move the 
hands about fourteen inches and bend the elbows near 
the surface of the water. Slip the hands back to the 
starting position and repeat. 


feet together and your arms 


THE TOP 
SCULLING (head first) 


THE WATER WHEEL 


are used in a twisting motion. 


THE PADDLE WHEEL 
In the following stunts the legs do all the work: 


WALKING ON THE WATER 
In one stunt, Revolving, the arms, the legs and the body 


SCULLING (feet first) 
THE PROPELLER 


THE STEAM TUG 


COUPLE STUNTS 


TANDEM 


Because they are, as a rule, more spectacular than the indi- 
vidual stunts, those in which two or more performers take part 
are especially good to use in the water circus: 


COUPLE FLOATING (three ways) 
SCULLING (head first, pulling some one) 
SCULLING ( feet first, pushing some one) 
STEAM TUG AND SCULLING (bead first) 
PROPELLER AND SCULLING ( feet first) 


CHAIN SWIMMING 


the feet. 






TANDEM AND CHAIN SWIMMING 

Tf only two are in the chain, it is called a tandem; five or six persons in line make a good team. The illustration 
shows three swimmers. A puts her feet on B’s shoulders, and B puts her feet on C’s shoulders. All are lying on their 
backs and use the simple back stroke with the arms only. The end girl, whose feet are free, uses them to help in 
propelling the chain, which moves head first. The first swimmer counts, so that all can keep the stroke. The arms 
are at the sides in the starting position. At the first count the swimmers bring the arms up the sides to the armpits. 
The last girl puts her feet together and bends ber knees. At the second count all thrust the arms straight out at the 
sides, and the last girl spreads her feet apart. At the third count all bring the arms to the sides in a strong sweep, 
and the last girl brings her legs together. At the fourth count all hold the position and ride on the stroke. 





THE PROPELLER 

Lie extended on your back in the water with your 
hands resting on the top of your head, palms outward. 
Push with the palm of the right hand on a line with your 
body and force the water straight away from your 
head. Slip the right hand back to rest on the head 
and push with the palm of the left band. Slip the left 
hand back on the head and repeat. The motion is rapid 
and propels the body feet first. 


THE STEAM TUG 
Lie extended on your 
back in the water with your 


straight overbead. Clasp 
your thumbs together, palms 
up. Then bend the knees 
alternately and rapidly and 
push the water straight 








WALKING ON THE WATER 
Lie on your back in the water with your arms folded 
on your chest. Bend the right knee quickly and force 
the water toward your head. Then slip the right foot 
back into place. Bend the left knee quickly and force 
the water toward your head. Then slip the left foot back 
into place and repeat. You will find yourself “walk- 


STEAM TUG AND SCULLING (head first) 
Both A and B lie on their backs and B holds on to A’s feet. A 
sculls head first, and B does the steam tug. 





COUPLE FLOATING 


(Third way.) A and B lie on the water face up with the arms 
together straight overbead and the feet together. B bolds A’s feet 
B slowly pushes A’s feet apart and at the same time spreads her own 
feet apart, and A slowly opens ber arms. Both bold the position 
Both A and B slowly take the first position again. Then B gives 
a strong pull on A's feet and thus pushes herself bead first under 
the water and under A. A passes directly over B. Now B finds herself 
in A’s place, and they repeat the movements, 4 now holding B by 





PROPELLER AND SCULLING (feet first) 
A does the propeller, and B sculls feet first. 
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REVOLVING 
Lie on your back, cross and clasp your hands and 
cross your feet. With a twisting motion of the body, 
arms and legs revolve in the water toward the right. 





THE PADDLE WHEEL 


The paddle wheel is done in the same way as the 
propeller except that both bands work together instead 
of alternately. Moreover, in this stunt you swim feet 
first, with your face under the water. 





ing” along easily on the water, moving, not head first - 


as in the steam tug, but feet foremost. 


away with the bottom first of 
one foot and then of the other. 
Make the action as vigorous 
as possible. Let the knees 
— and the feet come out of 
the water and make a 
splash in the wake of the 
“steam tug,” which moves 


along bead first. 


THE WATER WHEEL 


In this stunt you revolve about your head as on 
an axis. Lie on the right side and move clockwise. 
Fold the arms and bend the right knee. Stretch the 
right foot forward and at the same time bend the left 
knee. Pull back bard with the right foot and stretch 
the left foot forward. Pull back hard with the left 
foot and bend the right knee. Make a continuous 
motion with your legs like that used in riding a bicy- 
cle. To go counter-clockwise lie on the left side and 
use the same leg stroke. 
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NEW USES For OIL CANS 


to improvise many of their utensils have 

hit upon ingenious uses for the common 
five-gallon kerosene can. In some out-of-the- 
way corners of the world the familiar square tin 
has indeed come to be one of the ha diest 
by-products of civilization. 


THE PAIL 

First, a can can be made into an excellent 
pail. Cut diagonally across the top from one 
corner to the opposite corner and make a 
similar cut along the other diagonal. The two 
cuts will leave four triangular flaps. Bend up an 
opposite pair of flaps until they stand in the 
same plane as the sides of the can, and make a 
narrow fold or hem along the edges of them to 
do away with the rough edges. Cut off the 
other two flaps and turn the edges. 

Get a round, stout stick for a handle, just 
long enough to fit between the two upright 
flaps. Fasten it in place by nailing through the 
tin into the ends of the stick. 

Such a pail will hold more than an ordinary 
pail that you would buy in a store, it is easy to 
carry, and you can pour from it easily and 
accurately. If it is turned upside down when 
not in use, it will last a long time. All traces 
of the oil can be removed by washing the pail 
in strong suds. 


F,, *o improv and frontiersmen who have 


THE BOX STOVE 


Two of the cans partly telescoped make a 
handy box stove. Hundreds of such stoves are 
in use among trappers and explor- 
ers in the far north. Cut out the 
tops of both cans. Start the open 
end of one over the open end of 
the other and drive them together 
about half way. That makes the 
body of the stove, which is intended 
to rest on its side. In one end cut a 
large, square opening for a door, 
through which to put in the fuel. 
You can make the door to swing 
by riveting an ordinary hinge to it 
and fastening the other leaf of the 
hinge to the body of the stove. A 
simple latch made of a short strip 
of tin will serve to keep the door 
closed. In the bottom of the door 
cut a small hole for draft and hang 
a piece of tin on a pivot to cover 
the hole when you wish to close 
the draft. 

In the top of the stove at the 
opposite end make a number of 
radial cuts, as if you were dividing into a dozen 
pieces a pie of the same size as the stovepipe 
that you intend to use. In the Arctic men 
often use tomato cans, fastened one on top of 
another, for a pipe; but a joint or two of regu- 
lar pipe about four inches in diameter is better. 

Cut a strip of tin an inch wide and long 
enough to go round the pipe hole, for a flange 
or collar. Set it in place and bend the several 
triangular flaps up over the flange and down on 
the outside. The stovepipe will then fit snug 
over the outside of the collar. 

The stove will burn wood, leaves, chips, hay, 
cones or bark and, if the draft is properly 
managed, will give out a great deal of heat with 
little fuel and give it quickly. 


THE “DOG BOILER” 

Old-timers in Alaska who do their traveling 
in the long winter months by dog team have 
devised a special kind of cooking utensil that 
they make out of a five-gallon can. Since they 
use it to prepare food for the dogs, they call it 
a “dog boiler,’’ but they use it in a dozen other 
ways too. 

To make it, lay a can on its side and make a 
lengthwise cut along each of the longer edges 
from one end to the other; then at the middle 
make a crosswise cut at right angles from one 
side to the other, which will leave two square 
flaps, each half as long as the can and attached 
to the can at an end. For handles get two sticks, 
each somewhat longer than the can is wide. Lay 
one of them across the free end of a flap, roll 
the tin.round it and wind it up until it reaches 
the end of the can; keep it from unrolling by 
driving two nails through the tin into the stick. 
Put on the other stick in the same way. 

The contrivance thus produced is a conven- 
ient, five-gallon receptacle with a good, stout 
handle of wood, which does not get hot, at 
each end. 
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THE CLUSTER LIGHT 

The word ‘‘cluster light’’ suggests a hand- 
some if not an elaborate gas or electric fixture; 
but the five-gallon can serves as the basis for 
a kind of cluster light that is surprisingly 
efficient and that can be made and used in 
places where the conveniences of the city are 
unattainable. 

With an axe or a can opener cut out one side 
of the tin and throw it away. The opening 
thus left will be the front of the reflector. In 
another side of the can, adjacent to the side 





that you cut out, make 

holes for candles in the > 
form of two cross cuts, 4 
each about an inch and 
a half long. That will 
produce four small tri- 
angular flaps, which, 
when they are pushed 
up and the candle is 
shoved up from below, 
will hold it firmly. You 
can have eight or ten 
such holes if you wish. 
As the candle'’s burn 
down, push them up. 
The bright tin makes an excellent reflector, 
and only a direct wind from the front will blow 
the candles out. 
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TRAINING A DOG TO SWIM 


NE of the most useful things that you can 
teach a dog to do is to go into the water 
at your command, not merely to frolic 

and cool off on a hot summer’s day, but, ff 
necessary, to recover some floating object or 
even to rescue a person in danger of sinking. 

The training should begin when the animal is 
eight or ten months old during the warm days 
of midsummer. Select a place near the edge of 
a pond or lake where the water is shallow and 
station yourself in a boat a short distance from 
the shore; or, if you are in your bathing suit, 

wade out a little way and call the 
dog to you. Never force him into 
the water. 

The dog will rapidly acquire con- 
fidence and will soon cease to be 
nervous when he gets beyond his 
Ccepth. When that stage is reached it 

’ is a good plan to accustom the dog 

to follow the boat at first for a short 

{ distance and then gradually on 

longer trips. At the end of each 

swim take the dog into the boat to 

rest and praise him for his perse- 
verance. 

The dog should be taught to select 
a good landing point and to avoid 
steep banks that are hard to climb. 
That can be accomplished by calling 
him to the land only at spots where 
the banks are low. He will soon 
learn to select such places of his own 
accord. 

A young and intelligent dog will 
quickly learn to recover a stick or other object 
from the surface of the water, especially if he 
has already been trained to do the same thing 
on land. Upon seizing the object he should be 
made to bring it from the water at once and 
to seat himself with it at your, feet. Call upon 
him to perform the trick only once or twice at 
a time and never allow him to play with the 
ane stick or to take it into the water him- 
self. 

Never pretend to throw a stick into the water 
to “fool” a dog; you will succeed only in de- 
stroying his confidence. 

It is best to put off lessons in diving until 
a dog is eighteen months or two years old. 
Choose a spot where the water is shallow and 
clear and sink a small basket where the dog can 
see it. Later other articles may be used but they 
should be as light-colored as possible, so that 
they may be perfectly visible under the water. 

When a dog has learned to swim with confi- 
dence and to put his head under water he may 
be trained to jump into the water from various 
heights. Begin by throwing a stick for him into 
the water, and afterward withhold the stick 
and teach him to jump only at the word of 
command. 

Some dogs will dive from a bridge or from a 
spot fifteen or twenty feet above the water. 
Such animals have been exceptionally well 
trained and possess unusual will power. 

If your dog is particularly strong and intelli- 
gent, you can with care and perseverance teach 
him to rescue a drowning person. Begin by 














using a dummy that has an arm that the dog 
can seize. Then wrap your own arm in cloth to 
avoid injury and let the dog take it into his 
mouth. Any animal, whose training has ad- 
vanced to that stage will soon understand what 
is expected of him and will quickly learn to 
seize a person’s arm without fixing his teeth 


in it. 
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CHANGES IN FOOTBALL RULES 


SUMMARY of the changes in the football 
rules is as follows: 
1. All tees for kicking, either dirt or 
artificial, are abolished. 

2. The kick-off is from the middle of the 
field; that is, from the fifty-yard line instead of 
from the kicking team’s forty-yard line. 

3. After a touchdown the scoring team puts 
the ball in play on the three-yard line instead of 
the five-yard line. 

4. In a forward pass it is illegal to provide 
‘passive interference’’ for the player who is to 
catch the pass; that is, players ineligible to 
catch the pass may not go through and form a 
screen round the receiver and so block off a 
defensive halfback who otherwise would have 
a chance to intercept the pass. i 

5. In case a forward pass is touched by an 
ineligible player of the side putting the ball in 
play and then recovered before it touches the 
ground by an eligible man on the defending 
team, the defending team has the privilege of 
refusing the penalty. Under last year’s rules the 
defending team, having made such a play, re- 
ceived the ball at the point where the ball went 
into play on the preceding down, whether or 
not the defending player gained a greater dis- 
tance than that after intercepting the pass. 

6. The referee has power to refuse to take 
time out when there is apparent intention 
thereby to delay the game. 

7. The penalty for time out after three times 
in each half is five yards instead of two. 

8. The committee recommends that the field 
judge fire a pistol at the end of each quarter as 
a signal that the period is over. That recom- 
mendation was made because toward the end 
of a game the crowd on hear- 
ing the whistle blown for a 
penalty often thinks the game 
is over and swarms on the 
field before it should. 

9. The rule covering the 
on-side kick, which was abol- 
ished last year, is further 
clarified by adding the state- 
ment that only when there is 
a kick-off or a free kick can a 
player on the kicker’s side 
recover the ball. 

The most drastic change 
in the rules is abolishing the 
tee. That made it necessary 
to shorten the kick-off to 
compensate for the probable 
loss in distance that comes 
from a flatter kick. Some 
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heel hole and standing the 

ball upright in it will be the 

method ordinarily used for setting the ball up 
at the kick-off. 

Place kicking by means of the “pendulum 
kick’”’ is necessarily abandoned, and drop kick- 
ing again comes to the fore. Especially the 
place kick for a try at goal after a touchdown 
will be more difficult and, lacking a sharp rise 
into the air, will be easier to block. By ordering 
the ball put in play after a touchdown at the 
three-yard line the rules committee seek to 
encourage a variety of plays to gain the extra 
point. 
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SAND BOWLS 


AND bowls is an excellent seaside pastime, 
for the firm, level sand provides at low 
water an ideal pitch for playing the game. 

Mark out a rectangle twenty-nine yards 
long and ten yards wide and in the centres of 
six-foot circles at the ends either set up sticks 
to serve as jacks or use a stone of conspicuous 
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color or marking. For bowls select round stones 
about the size of a baseball. The bowler stands 
at one end of the rectangle, bowls two stones 
and is followed by a bowler from the opposing 
side. Only those stones that come to rest in the 
circle can score. The one nearest to the jack 
counts three points, the next two, and the next 
one, no matter whose the stone is. Bowling then 
takes place at the other end, and so on till one 
side scores one hundred points and so wins the 
game. As many as five on a side can play 
comfortably, but also two can play the game. 
The tides decide the time of play. A fresh pitch 
is needed after the tide has washed out and 
levelled the old one. A slight slope sometimes 
adds to the difficulty. 
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AMATEUR JOURNALISM 


HE average’ amateur periodical, whether 

it is printed purely for the fun of it or is 

expected to supply the owner with pocket 
money, presents several problems that do not 
trouble the publishers of such high-school 
periodicals as were discussed in the series of 
articles concluded on the Boys’ Page last 
month. For example, many amateur journalists 
own their own presses and type and do all the 
work of gathering the news, writing the matter 
that is to appear, soliciting the advertisements, 
setting the type, making up, getting subscrip- 
tions, printing the issue and delivering the 
addressed copies. A press 
and type outfit that is in no 
sense a toy and that is suita- 
ble for printing a good-sized 
four-page paper can be 
bought for about seventy- 
five dollars. It can be set up 
in the attic or the basement 
of the owner’s house, or ina 
shed or garage, and can be 
used for printing not only the 
paper but stationery, hand- 
bills, tickets, cards, pro- 
grammes and many other 
kinds of small job work. Less 
pretentious papers can be du- 
plicated by mimeograph, 
multigraph or hectograph or 
can even set in rubber 
type and printed line by line. 
If the publisher cannot afford 
to buy a press, he may be 
able to obtain the use of one 
at the local print shop out- 
side regular working hours by agreeing to leave 
everything in good order and to pay for all the 
material that he uses. 

A paper containing four pages, each two 
columns wide and six inches long, is a good 
size. The sheet must be run through the press 
twice, to obtain impressions on both sides, and 
then must be folded once. The first page of each 
issue may well be devoted to local news, the 
second to editorials and advertisements, and 
the third and fourth pages to other local 
matters and advertising. Subscription rates for 
such a paper, issued, say, on every second 
Saturday, may be set at five cents a month. 
Advertising space can be sold for ten cents a 
column inch for each insertion. Two grammar- 
school boys in one Middle-Western town ran a 
paper on this plan very successfully. In one 
year they printed twenty-six issues at a total 
cost of about sixty dollars and with a profit of 
twelve dollars. Two Eastern high-school boys 
printed a paper of six pages, seven by ten 
inches, four on one sheet and two on an inset, 
and made a substantial profit. Each issue 
usually contained three columns of local news, 
two of editorials, two of jokes and five of 
advertising. An interesting grammar-school 
monthly that not only paid for itself but con- 
tributed something to the senior class fund was 
printed by the boys’ printing class in a city 
vocational school. It contained twenty pages, 
four and three-quarters by seven inches, four 
on each sheet. The sheets were bound together 
by wire staples. Its space was divided among 
reports of school doings, stories, essays and 
verses. No advertising was carried, the entire 
project being supported by the subscriptions 
of interested parents and friends of the school. 
Usually, however, the size of the press and the 
supply of type available will determine the 
size and design of the page. The number of 
pages will be governed only by the amount of 
material you have to print and the time you 
can give to it. 
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The manager and the editor of the four-page, 
biweekly news sheet already mentioned ob- 
tained more than one hundred subscriptions 
among their friends and neighbors before they 
printed the first issue. That issue was a large 
one; copies were delivered to all subscribers, 
sample copies were left at every house in town, 
and other samples were sent to the large daily 
papers and libraries in neighboring cities. Sub- 
scription blanks were left in certain stores the 
friendly proprietors of which agreed to receive 
subscriptions. The two boys themselves solic- 
ited new subscribers wherever they could. 
Many of the weekly papers that had received 
sample or “‘exchange’’ copies made some edi- 
torial comment on the new venture and its 
youthful proprietors As a result of the vigorous 
campaign the circulation jumped in one week 
from about one hundred to more than two 
hundred and twenty-five copies and stayed 
there. 

The editor wrote his copy at odd times during 
the week when he was not busy at grammar 
school and turned it over to the manager, who 
set it up in the printing office in his spare hours. 
Each was constantly on the lookout for new 
advertisers. Since there was no school on press 
days, the two pitched in, ran off the copies on 
the press, addressed them and got them into 
the post office that afternoon. 

Interest in amateur journalism is not con- 
fined to persons of any particular age, occupa- 
tion or locality, as can readily be discovered by 
looking over even a few of the nearly one hun- 
dred and fifty papers published by members of 
the National Amateur Press Association. The 
society encourages members to do their best by 
offering beginners the help of its board of 
critics, giving annual laureateships and offering 
occasional prizes. Anyone who has had an 
article or poem printed in a paper that is 
published for the fun of the thing rather than 
for the subscription price is eligible for mem- 
bership. The editor of the Boys’ Page will be 
glad to put inquirers in touch with the society 
or with the United Amateur Press Association 
or to advise them about buying presses and 
type. 
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AN ADJUSTABLE DRAWING TABLE 


OR some kinds of painting, or drawing, the 
drawing surface should be level; for others 
—oil painting for example—it is best to 

have the work nearly at right angles to the 
floor; and, whatever the medium, it is some- 
times an advantage to be able to set the picture 
on edge. A drawing table made like the one in 














the illustration meets all requirements, for it 
will stay at any angle at which it is set. You can 
tilt, it to a vertical position for oil painting or to 
any other angle for other work. 

Select a top of the size you need, say twenty- 
four by twenty-four inches, twenty-four by 
thirty inches or twenty-four by thirty-six 
inches. The rest of it is made of good straight 
three-inch furring. Use eight machine or car- 
riage bolts three eighths of an inch by two and a 
half inches, with three-eighths-of-an-inch 
washers. Put wing nuts on the two upper front 
bolts. 

As the model shows, by removing two bolts 
the table can be folded quite flat to store away. 
A cleat on the lower edge of the table is con- 
venient if a drawing board is to be used. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING WATER SCENES 


HE coast, vessels under way, the water- 
front of a seaport town where all kinds of 
shipping congregates, furnish innumerable 
subjects for the camera—subjects that can be 
made into pictures that suggest the majesty 
of the sea and the romance of maritime com- 
merce. Lakes, rivers, small streams and water- 
falls also offer enticing subjects. 

To make correctly timed negatives of shore 
views and shipping you must remember that 
the illumination is different from that of the 
ordinary landscape and allow for the fact. In 
the summer, scenes around the wharves, where 
there are usually strong shadows or dark ob- 
jects close at hand, require only about one 
half as long an exposure as ordinary landscapes 
require. Stretches of open beach, breaking surf 
and vessels entirely surrounded by water re- 
quire one quarter the exposure. 

If the shutter of your camera is not adjust- 
able to different speeds, you can obtain a prop- 
erly timed negative by using a smaller-size stop 
when you photograph any exceptionally well- 
lighted subject. The sizes of the stops are such 
that each one passes just one half as much light 
as the next larger one; so, if you have been 
getting well-timed landscape negatives with the 
largest stop, the next smaller one should be 
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used for the ordinary wharf or waterfront sub- 
ject and the third one for open beaches and 
vessels in open water. 

Should you have a shutter that has several 
speeds and a diaphragm scale marked for either 
the standard ‘‘F”’ sizes or the Universal System 
of stop numbers, the following exposures will 
be about right in these cases: For views round 
wharves between 9 a.M. and 3 P.M. in bright 
summer weather, one fiftieth of a second, stop 
F 16 (U. S. No. 16); for shipping surrounded 
by open water, one hundredth of a second, stop 
16. 

Those exposures are suitable only for the 
extra-rapid plates and films. If plates or films 
of the usual speed are used, stop F (U.S. No. 8) 


should be employed instead of F16. The best | 


plates for the purpose are the double-coated 
non-halation orthochromatic. 

When a folding camera is used in bright 
sunshine negatives are frequently obtained that 
are flat and foggy because of the direct sunlight 
or strong reflected light that falls upon the 
front surface of the lens. Consequently it is 
wise to make a short cardboard tube and paint 
it a dull black inside. It should be made of such 
a size that it will fit snug over the lens mount, 
but it must not be long enough to cut off any 
of the view that the lens includes. The question 
can be settled by placing the tube in position 
and sighting through the lens with your eye at 
one corner of the back of the camera. The 
easiest class of water scenes to photograph are 
ordinary coast subjects such as a curving beach, 
a group of rocks by the water's edge, a small 
boat hauled up out of reach of the tide or a 
fish shanty with perhaps a well-placed figure or 
two suitably employed—which does not mean 
that they should stare at the camera. Simple 
material and little of it is the most effective. 
Don't try to include a great expanse of beach 
or water with nothing of interest in the fore- 
ground, for the result will be disappointing. 

Next to choosing your subject and your view- 
point intelligently comes suitable lighting. 
When the sun is high overhead objects cast 
little shadow. Everything is flooded with light, 
and a photograph made under such conditions 
is flat and monotonous. Aim to include a fair 
amount of shadow in your composition, such as 
prevails when the sun is at one side and not 
too high. A rky filter, if you know how to use 
it, will often improve the rendering of a beach 
scene, particularly if there are light clouds in 
the sky, which add to the attractiveness of the 
effect. The ray filter of course requires a longer 
exposure; the length of time depends upon the 
kind of filter and the kind of plate. 

Like photographing surf, catching vessels 
under sail calls for prompt decisions, especially 








when the subject is near and moving fast, but a 
little practice soon gives confidence. A rather 
low viewpoint usually shows the lines of a! 
vessel to the best advantage, and the feeling of | 
action is most strongly expressed when the 
craft is presented at an angle, either coming 
toward or going from the observer. Although a 
side lighting gives a good play of light and 
shade, you should not overlook the effective- 
ness of shipping as seen against the light, espe- 
cially when the sun is low enough to produce a 
shining path of light upon the water or a fine 
cloud effect furnishes an interesting back- 
ground. When you are working aboard a vessel 
in motion don’t rest the camera upon the rail 
or cabin, particularly if the vessel is a steamer, 
for the vibration from the machinery is likely 
to blur the image. Also avoid standing where 
the vibration is most noticeable. 

Much of the advice here given applies also 
to inland water scenes, especially those about 
the larger lakes and rivers, for they may be 
classed as ‘“‘marines’’ whenever water or ship- 
ping is more conspicuous than other parts of the 
composition. In dealing with such a subject as 
the tree-lined banks of a stream or a lake or a 
waterfall in a glen the general tone and form of 
the land and foliage should help to decide what 
proportion of the space the water should occupy 
in the picture. As the contrast between the 
water and the shore line is usually pronounced, 
a more pleasing composition can generally be 
produced by showing the shore line in perspec- 
tive and so leading the eye into the picture 
rather than by letting the line of the shore run 
horizontally across the picture, which tends to 
cut it into two parts. If you wish to represent a 
view across a small river or lake, try to include 
a suitable bit of the near bank for a foreground. 
That will give an idea of the space between the 
observer and the shore opposite and will also 
produce a more attractive composition. 

Shimmering reflections are more effective 
in a picture than those of mirror-like sharpness, 
but the sharp ones can be broken up by striking 
the water with a long stick just before you 
make the exposure. 

If the foreground of a river or lake scene is 
light in tone, the exposure required may not 
be more than one half that demanded by the 
average landscape; but, if there is thick foliage 
upon the near bank, the subject should be 
timed as a similar landscape away from the 
water would be timed. 

When possible waterfalls and rapids should 
be pictured from a quartering viewpoint rather 
than directly “head on,’”’ for the flow of the 
water in a sidewise direction will better suggest 
its motion than when it comes straight down 
toward the spectator. A much slower exposure 





can be allowed than is necessary for breaking | 
surf. From one fifth to one tenth of a second is | 
usually fast enough. Use a large stop; it in-| 
creases your chance of getting detail in the | 
darker surroundings without an exposure long | 
enough to spoil the detail in the moving water. | 











BUILD AN 
“American Flyer” Backyard Railroad 








gives you power. 


Backyard Railroading is the greatest sport for vacation days. Lay 
track, build bridges, make tunnels and operate your “American Flyer” 
Miniature Railroad outdoors—an extension wire from the house 
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STRUCTO 
Grab Bucket Crane 
works automatically — 
loads freight cars— 
great for the “Sand 
Pile.” 


No, 111— 
21% in. $3.75 
5 


$2.25 
delivered 





To every boy who builds a Backyard Railroad and sends us a photo of it we will 
soc worth of Railroad Equipment. 
from $25.00 to $2.00 will also be given to the boys who build the best 
Backyard Railroads. Use any equipment. Contest closes September 15th. 


American Flyer Mfg. Co. 


2223 South Halsted St. Chicago 


38 Cash Prizes 


Ask your Toy Dealer or write us for 

Horace Wade’s Story on The Back- 

yard Railroad and for pictures 
Showing Prize winning R. R’s. 


Mail Photos to 


“American Flyer” Railroads - 
STRUCTO Hoisting Toys and Autos 
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pets. In establishing this column, it is our 
desire to assist our subscribers in the selec- 
tion of these pets by publishing the adver- 
tisements of reliable persons, who have them 
or sale. 


SNOW WHITE ESKIMO PUPPIES 


5c in stamps brings you 20- illustrated catalogue of 
these beautiful intelligent dogs. The natural child’s 
Pet and trick dog. Brockway’s Kennels, Baldwin, Kansas. 


Collies, f ~ 
PUREBREEDS (206, cn as hg ia Fe 


y kind. 
All same price. Males $15. Females $10. 
er direct. Send money order. 
DARNALL’S KENN L $s. C. 


COLLIES —aill colors, safest dogs in the world for children. 
Write for free illustrated circulars toda: 
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y. 
lefferson Collie Kennels, Wauseon, Ohio. 
Newfoundland Puppies: Child’s companion and guard 
The dog of 
cents. HARRY CARMONY, Gwynneville, Indiana. 
SPLENDID COLLIES—Brain and beauty; choice papetess 
inderhill Collie Kennels, Knoxville, lowa 
POLICE Dogs, Wire Foxterriers, Airedales. World’s 
COLLIE for sale. Also book on training 35c. 
F. R: Clark, Bloomington, III. 
yr) 3 
Be a strong swimmer — swim long 
distances. Let the other fellows trail 
distance. Our book written by a 
champion tells you how. No trouble 
illustrated. Send 25c Cash. 
THE H. NIEMAN COMPANY 


Sung and Story. Pi 
natural drivers; = friend. Information and photos on 
best. CASWELL KENNELS, Toledo, Ohio 
Od 
LEARN THE CRAWL STROKE 
—= <-> ; 
a, —— 
you—win sprints and plunges for 
to learn, every movement clearly 
Dept C, 939 Central Ave., Cincinnati, O. 











Cuticura 
Toilet Trio 


Send for Samples 
Cuticur Laboratories, Dept. R, 


To Malden, Mass. 
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Every family should have one or more | 
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on Gallon of Gasoline 


"with Air Friction Carburetor 


other cars nearly double 
t mileage, power and flexibility, 
e hills on 


m high formerly difficult on 
w. Models for any car, truck, tracto 
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Dayton, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Book Bargains 


The following books will be supplied at 
special prices for a limited time. They 
are cloth bound and illustrated. Con- 
sidering present values, the books are 
decided bargains, and offer an opportu- 
nity to secure the best stories by writcrs 
of reputation at a large saving. They 
will be sent by parcel post at the prices 
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stated. Regular Our | 
SISTER SUE "an 3% | 

e ° . e e 00 75 

By Eleanor H. Porter - : 
MARY MARIE ‘pele + 2.00 .75 | 
By Eleanor H. Porter | 

THE FLAMING FOREST . ° - 2.00 75 | 
By James Oliver Curwood 

THAT YEAR AT LINCOLN HIGH . 1.50 | 
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By Joseph Gollomb 








THE YOUNG MOOSE HUNTERS . 1.60 -75 | 

By C. A. Stephens | 

MAIN STREET 4. 24 ace @ ai 

By Sinclair Lewis 

HER FATHER’S DAUGHTER e 85 60 | 
By Gene Stratton-Porter 

PERRY MASON COMPANY | 

881 C Ith A .B » Mass. | 











IF -YOU WANT 
the latest information 
as to methods of relief 


ASTHM 











soci and successful establishment of 
BUFFALO PERMANENT CURE write for the 
| NEW YORK Hayes Bulletin Y-231, sent free. 
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. ~ ANOTHER BOOK BY -_ Vv 
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There is probably no other writer of stories in America who has written ex- 
clusively for one publication so long as C. A. Stephens has written for The 
Youth’s Companion. Men are now grandfathers and women are grandmothers 


who, as boys and girls, read his first contributions. They now read his latest stories 
as eagerly as they once read his earliest, and 
find in them the same reality and the same 
wholesome kindliness and tolerance. To 
hundreds of thousands of readers then, a new 
book from Mr. Stephens’ pen is a sort of 
literary Old Home Week. 
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[he special offer below is good 
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for a limited time only. Closing 


aqate to ve announced later. 








Molly’s Baby is the fourth volume of the remark- 
ably successful ‘‘Old Squire’’ series. To open it is to 
drive once more into the hospitable door yard of the 
Old Home Farm, to have all the family come out to 
welcome you, and to put up your horse for a good 
long visit. But it is also more than that. It is an 
Opportunity to meet a new member of the family, 
the brave, generous and resourceful Molly, and to 
follow the ins and outs of the plot to rob her of her 
fortune. It is a chance to hear with her the call of 
the sea that in Maine reaches even to remote inland 
farms, and to follow with affection her voyaging on 
distant seas. And when, with the rest of the family, 
you hear that her little orphaned daughter is in the 
hands of unknown Esquimo savages somewhere 
north of Hudson Bay, you will feel like going with 
Addison on that difficult and apparently almost 
hopeless search for the child, in the ice-choked 
waters of the North. 








The book is really a little epic; not the embla- 
zoned and illuminated record of history-making 
deeds by immortal heroes, but just the homely, 
convincing tale of deeds within the capacity of our 














common. clay — deeds that everybody applauds The Book contains 300 pages in all, with six full-page 
except those who do them. illustrations, and is neatly bound in cloth. The Book is 
' 4 CAP CDELE TN WUT published only by The Youth's Companion and cannot be 
. CO} KREE LO YO ail hook te de de iliael 

Send us $2.50 for one new yearly subscription (not your own) for . ne ig dw Store. sedealecs = we ae $2.00, - 
The Youth’s Companion and we will present you with a copy of copies will be sold. It is reserved exclusively for Companion 
Mr. Stephens’ latest book, Molly’s Baby, sending it to you postpaid ; ‘ , 

NOTE: The book is given only to our present subscribers subscribers as explained in our Offer. 

to pay them for introducing the paper into homes where * 

it has not been taken the past twelve months. 
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